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Uncovered Numbers. 

Quite a large number of new subscribers were 
obtained at the County Institutes held in De- 
cember, many of whom desired their year to 
commence with that month. As far as it could 
be done their wishes were complied with ; but, 
unfortunately, the copies for December, with 
covers on, were exhausted before all were supplied. 
Under these circumstances, it was thought better 
not to send uncovered copies, but to postpone the 
commencement of their year till January. This 
has been done, and it is hoped will prove satisfac- 
tory: it being understood that, instead of the 
number fer December 1867, the year of all such 
subscribers will embrace that of December, 1568. 
Should any one, however, need the December 
number of 1867 10 complete a volume or for any 
other special reason, it will be sent, without 
cover, on request to the editor. 

—And now again since the above was written, 
the same apology has to be made as to January. 
All the covered numbers for that month are sent 
out, though a large addition was made, and some 
few without covers have necessarily been issued, 
owing to the increase of subscription. This shall 


not happen again. 





Receipts for Subscription Money. 

Many subscribers ask receipts for subscription 
money sent to this Journal. In most cases these 
are not necessary. The terms being “payment 
in advance” in all cases, the Journal is mailed at 
once on the reception of the money ; and there- 
fore the delivery of the first number after sub- 
scription is evidence of the payment of the sub- 
scription price. Besides this, the price of the 
Journal is so low—only one dollar a year for 
about twice as much reading matter as the jour- 
nals of most other States give for a dollar and a 
half—that the postage on a receipt for every dol- 
lar received would still further and very unneces- 
sarily reduce the profit, already small enough in 
all conscience. 

In cases of subscription by School Boards and 
the transmission of the money, we shall hereafter, 
in every instance send receipts, as they will be nec- 


essary in the settlement of the district accounts. 

Also when County Superintendents and other 
kind friends send the money for several subscrib- 
ers, receipts shall be sent, whether requested or 
not. 

But, as a general rule, the reception of the 
Journal ordered by or for any subscriber is to be 
taken as evidence of the payment of the subscrip- 
tion price ; and therefore, when any one has 
transmitted money to the editor and not received 
the Journal ina reasonable time thereafter, he 
may conclude that his money has not reached its 
destination and should again write to the editor, 
giving not only a statement of the amount sent, 
but the date when sent, and also his post office 
address, so that the matter may be investigated. 

In eases in which the money for several sub- 
scriptions is transmitted at the same time, greater 
safety will be secured by transmission in the form 
of a postal money order, when procurable. 

Snyder County and this Journal. 


‘“We have 100 teachers. Of thcse, 93 are readers of 
the Journal. 89 are paying subscribers, though in several 
families, where two brothers or sisters are teaching, only 
one copy is taken. How does our county stand as com- 
pared with others ?”’ Wo. Moyer, 

Co. Supt. Snyder County. 


ANSWER: At the very head of the list. No 
other county in the State compares with it and 
very few, indeed, come at allnear it. Of the 477 
schools of Berks, for example, only 22 teachers 
take the Journal. This, it is true, is the other 
extreme from Snyder; but unfortunately, there 
are more that approach to Berks than to Snyder, 
in their support of the Journal. Between the 
two there are several counties whose professional 
appreciation is pretty encouraging, and, what is 
quite cheering, is increasing. Amongst these 
may be named,—Adams, Allegheny, Blair, Car- 
bon, Centre, Crawford, Cumberland, Erie, Frank- 
lin, Juniata, Lancaster, Lehigh, Luzerne, North- 
ampton, Schuylkill, Venango, Westmoreland and 
York. Of these from one-fourth to one-half of 
the teachers take the Journal. The other coun- 
ties are far below the lowest of these proportions. 

The Journal never expects to see the whole 

tate come up to the cheering example of Snyder. 
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But, if even one-half of the 15,000 teachers of the 
State were to support it, the editor would be en- 
abled to devote the whole time of the balance of 
his life to this department of a cause,—in which 
his best years have been spent,—with some com- 
fort to himself and, it is believed, with good to the 
State. 


Commercial Colleges. 

Our allusion to this class of institutions, last 
month, has caused us to be favored with several 
communications in relation to them, showing 
that they have even a larger scope of operation 
and degree of support than we were aware of. 
Amongst the rest is the circular (16 large 4to 
pages) of Duff's Mercantile College, Pittsburg, 
which seems to be the Pioneer Institution, having 
been founded in 1840, and incorporated by Legis- 
lative charter in 1851. It shows a list of 230 
students since the issue of the preceding circular, 
and the names and residences of between six and 
seven hundred accountants, now employed as 
merchants, bankers, &c., who received their busi- 
ness training in this college and are referred to 
for testimony as to the value of the instruction 
there received. Other institutions exhibit simi- 
lar results, but we instance Duff’s as the oldest 
of its class. 

If furnished with the requisite statistical in- 
formation, we would willingly publish a list of 
all the Commercial Colleges in the State with 
their locations, number of students and of gradu- 
ates, as matter of general interest. 


The Maryland Journal. 

The Maryland Educational Journal comes reg- 
ularly to our table from “over the border’’— 
though this expression we can hardly use, now 
that ‘‘Mason and Dixon” has been practically 
obliterated as the great sectional boundary line. 
Maryland being now a free-schvol State will, un- 
der this better rule, soon begin to experience 
the blessings that flow from a well regulated 
common school system. And among the agencies 
that must prove effectual in the good work is the 
Journal just named. The ninth number of the 
first volume is before us, a handsomely issued 
periodical of thirty pages—the title announcing 
it ‘‘a School and Family Monthly devoted to 
Popular Instruction and Literature.’ It con- 
tains much practical matter, and is deserving the 
encouragement of our Pennsylvania teachers and 
others interested in the cause of general educa- 
tion. The most practical kind of encouragement, 
as every editor knows, is to be credited upon the 
subscription list with an advance payment. En- 
close $1.50 and address E. 8. Zevely, Editor, 
Cumberland, Maryland. The Journal is well 
worth the money. 
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The State Normal Schools. 


Attached to the annual report of the State Su- 
perintendent, as published by the Department in 
book form, the reader will find a very interesting 
and valuable chapter on the condition, working 
and wants of the State Normal Schools. The 
first part of it consists of a report, by Deputy Su- 
perintendent CopuRN, acting under instructions 
of Superintendent WICKERSHAM, of the result of 
a personal examination of these schools, made 
during the year. It is brief, clear, to the point, 
and, so far as we are capable of judging, sound ; 
given without fear, favor or affection. It con- 
cludes by suggesting four amendments of the 
Norma! School Act of 1857 which are hereto ap- 
pended, and all of which seem to us to be judici- 
ous. It may be remarked, however, as to the 
third—relating to model schools—that the nor- 
mal school act of 1857, in substance contains 
the same provision, and that the fuil enforce- 
ment of the law as it is, might be sufficient. 
Still, as the matter is one of vital importance to 
the success of these institutions, there can be no 
harm ina declaratory section, specifying more 
particularly the details and again enjoining com- 
pliance with the provisions of the law. ' 

The following are the remarks and suggestions : 


Our Normal school law, which was approved 
May 20, 1857, differed materially, in its structure, 
from that of any other State. Since its adoption 
no important changes have been made. The 
schools that have been thus far recognized under 
this law, have all been successful, and their influ- 
ence for good upon the educational interests of 
the Commonwealth cannot be over-estimated. It 
is not now deemed advisable to propose any 
changes that shall materially affect the main 
features of the law. Still an experience of ten 
years has pointed out some deficiencies or defects 
in the minor details, that it will be well to have 
supplied, or remedied, by legislative enactments. 

It is, therefore, recommended that the act ‘‘ to 
provide for the due training of teachers for the 
common schools of the State,’ approved May 20, 
A. D. 1857, and the several amendments thereto, 
be still further amended in the following par- 
ticulars : 

‘irst. The State Superintendent of Common 
Schools shall be an ex-officio member of the board 
of trustees of each school, to such an extent that 
it shall require his official approval to legalize 
the appointment of a principal. If the approval 
be withheld, it shall be for causes proven, and 
the reasons for non-approval shall fully set 
forth by said State Superintendent, in a document 
signed by himself, and directed to the president 
of the board of trustees of the preper school : 
which document shall be forwarded to said vre3i- 
dent within thirty days after the receipt of the 
official notice of the election of said principal by 
the proper board of trustees. 

Second. The State Superintendent shall be 
chairman of the committee selected to examine 
the graduating classes at each school. It shall 
be the duty of the County Superintendents of the 
several counties belonging to ‘their proper Nor- 
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mal school district to attend, upon due notice, 
the annual examination of their respective 
schools ; and said County Superintendents, when 
thus in attendance, shall possess equal authority, 
in the examination of graduates and the issuing 
of diplomas, with the other members ox the com- 
mittee. 

Third. 'There shall be attached to each Normal 
school at least one model school, with rooms of 
sufficient size to accommodate one hundred pupils, 
and there shall be established, within six months 
after the recognition of each Normal school by the 
proper State authorities, one such model school 
or school for practice, with not less than fifty pu- 
pils; which said model school shall be presided 
over and managed by a Superintendent, to be ap- 
pointed by the board of trustees and the princi- 
pal, subject to the special supervision of the prin- 
cipal of the Normal school. All pupils attending 
said model schools shall pay a tuition fee, to be 
fixed by the trustees of the several schools. 

Fourth. To entitle a graduate of the Normal 
schools to the stipend of fifty dollars, paid by the 
State, it must appear from the affidavit of the 
principal of the proper school, that he or she has 
Song in the model school a term of time that 
shall be equivalent to two months of twenty 
days each. 

Following the report of the Deputy Superin- 
tendent, are the annual reports of the Principals 
of the four State normal schools now in operation. 
They are all carefully prepared and interesting 
papers, and will well re-pay perusal. Space does 
not permit to remark at length on each, and most 
of what we have at command shall be devoted to 
that of the second district (the Millersville 
school). Being the longest in operation and in 
charge of an officer connected with it from its 
first establishment, its experience and suggestions 
are entitled to the greatest weight. The others, 
being younger and less fully developed, their con- 
clusions are of course less authoritative. 

Still, we do not now think of a material point 
on which we would differ from the suggestions of 
the other reports, except those of the principal of 
the school of the 5th dist., (Mansfield, Tioga co.,) 
recommending that the whole number of schools 
recognized by the State be limited to five, and 
and that the appointment of all the members of 
faculty of the schools be subject to the approval 
of the State. 

We believe that, like every other means for 
supplying a great want, the extent of those means 
should be left to the extent of the demand. 
Hence, twelve schools were fixed in the original 
law, not as an indication that that number should 
be at once, or even soon, established ; but as af- 
fording a full space within which every part of 
the State might supply itself, in accordance with 
its own convenience and at its own time. To 
limit the number now to five, with four already 
in existence and two of those in adjoining coun- 


ties, would be far from providing for the wants 


of all the sections. Better leave the matter as it 
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is, and let the sections, as they shall feel their 


- necessities, supply themselves. 


So, as to State control over the appointment of 
the whole faculty of each school. This would at 
ouce strike out the very foundation principle of 
our Normal system, and pervert the schools 
from being, toa great extent, independent organ- 
izations like our colleges and the other profes- 
sional institutions, into mere State establish. 
ments and thus subject-to State and to political 
influence. We should rather see the whole law 
repealed than this change effected. Deputy Co- 
burn’s recommendation that the approval of the 
State Superintendent be required to the appoint- 
ment of the Principals is going far enough. At 
first, our own mind was against even this ; but 
on careful consideration the conclusion was 
arrived at, that such a check could be safely en- 
trusted to the State officer. The Principal is the 
executive officer of the school, as the Superinten- 
dent is of the system, and there should be accord 
between them. Besides this, the head of the 
common schools may always be presumed to 
know, better than a Board of Trustees, the na- 
ture of the wants to be supplied by the Normal 
schools ; and he should have it in his power to 
prevent the intrusion into the guiding office of 
principal of any one not in full accord with the 
spirit and wants of the common system. The 
change being confined to a mere negative on the 
nomination of any new appointment of Princi- 
pal, and not including either the power to nomi- 
nate any new, or to remove any principal in 
office, we’ can see good reasons to favor it, but 
can go no further. 

Now, as to the report from the Second Dis- 
trict,—we cheerfully and proudly commend it to 
careful perusal, as the matured result, thus far, 
of an experiment at length sufficiently tried to be 
now pronounced successful—and that too under 
many hindrances and with little support, except 
that compelled from the community by its 
own merits. Let it be studied thoroughly ; and 
then let the graduates of these schools—the true 
and only tests of the system,—be tried by their 
works, and the conclusion in every honest mind 
will be fearlessly abided by the friends of these 
institutions. The report thus states these results: 


‘* The results of the system of training adopted 
are more than satisfactory,—they are subjects for 
congratulation and pride. The pupils of this 
institution are among the most successful teach- 
ers in the State. They are sought after wherever 

ood teaching can be appreciated or remunerated. 

‘hey are found in common schools and high 
schools, as principals ef academies and semi- 
naries, professors in Normal schools and colleges, 
and as energetic and successful County Superin- 
tendents. In whatever positions they labor they 
distinguish themselves as faithful and skillful 
workers. They seem to be imbued with the true 
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spirit of the educator; earnest, devoted, self- 
sacrificing, labo for the success of the cause. 
They are punctual in their attendance upon edu- 
cational meetings, ready to aid at institutes and 
associations, and are oming an educational 
power in the Commonwealth. These facts indi- 
cate the success of the system, and demonstrate 
the value of Normal schools to the State.’’ 

Principal Brooks, agreeing with all who thor- 
oughly comprehend our Normal system, abstains 
from fundamental changes. Amongst the few 
suggested by him we cordially approve the catho- 
lic spirit of the following :— 

“I suggest, that the pledge of graduates which 
requires them to teach in the common schools, be 
so modified, as to allow them to teach in an 
school in the State. The reasons given for such 
a restriction, can be nothing more than a techni- 
cal one. The people of the State are being edu- 
cated in all her schools, and we need good in- 
struction in all. The State will receive much 
more than a full return for the money, whether 
the teaching be done in Normal schools, Orphan 
schools, Academies and Seminaries, or in the 
Common Schools. 

va suggest, also, that our law be so amended, 
as to confer upon the graduates of the State Nor- 
mal schools of other States, the privileges and 
immunities enjoyed by our own graduates ; pro- 
vided, of course, this favor be reciprocated. Such 
an exchange of courtesies would tend to harmo- 
nize and unify the educational work of the coun- 
try, and do much toward building up the profes- 
sion of teaching.”’ 

In the case and in the success of Principal 
Brooks, we regard the Normal experiment as 
completed. Many still-hesitating friends of the 
system all along feared that the success of this, 
and every other successful institution of its class, 
depended upon the peculiar fitness of the first 
Principal, and that the first change in the office 
would probably disclose the weakness of the plan. 
At Millersville this severe ordeal has been en- 
countered and most triumphantly sustained. Suc- 
ceeding an officer of unquestionable tact and 
ability, the new principal has now for two years 
so administered the duties of his office as not only 
to maintain the former high reputation of the 
school, but to increase it: Showing that it is the 
plan and not the man alone that gives success ;— 
it being always understood that the man must 
also be duly qualified. 


Notes on our State School Documents. 

In the republication of the series of annual 
reports by former State Superintendents, that of 
1838 is now presented. Being a very long one, 


though condensed within as little space as it well 
could be by the use of small type, it is not now 
proposed to additionally bore the reader with any 
personal account of the author. Some remarks, 
however, may be ventured as to certain views in 
this report, which fuller experience and knowl- 
edge of the system have since led him to change. 
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Before specifying these changes, it may not be 
out of place to state the plan of action which the 
author adopted, when he first took charge of the 
system and which he has never since seen good 
cause either to regret or abandon. 

The writer of the report was an active poli- 
tician when first appointed to the station of Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth and Ex-officio Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools. It was on 
that ground alone that he was appointed ; and 
so little reference was there to the educational 
department of his duties, that he scarcely knew 
and certainly did not think properly of, his re- 
sponsibility in that respect, when he entered the 
office. It was therefore with some surprise and 
no little alarm that he beheld the accumulated 
letters on common school affairs, from every 
quarter of the State, brought in a bushel bas- 
ket about two weeks after the day he assumed 
the duties of the office ;—the mass having been 
kept back to that time owing to the pressure of 
more urgent business. He can never forget the 
head-ache,—aye, and the heart-ache,—produced 
by the perusal and the attempt to systematize and 
understand the vast subject thus presented. . There 
were questions of every school hue, kind and 
shape ;—involving difficulty as to the location of 
school houses, the assessment and collection of 
tax, the qualifications of teachers, the selection 
of branches of study and school books, the use 
of the scriptures, instruction in catechism, mode 
of government, kinds of punishment, opposition 
to the system, &c., &c. And these, too, address- 
ed to one who knew about as much of the details 
of school affairs as he did of the local geography 
of the moon. What was to be done? Either 
the office was to be resigned, or an attempt made 
to prepare for its proper discharge. His spirit— 
unchilled by the third of a century which has 
since shed its sobering influences,—forbade resig- 
nation, as cowardly ; besides, even if he retired, it 
was difficult to see where a successor with the 
necessary knowledge and experience could be 
found. The other expedient was therefore adopt- 
ed; but here again there was difficulty. The 
time was so short and the wants of the system 
were so urgent, that careful preparation for the 
duties of the office, by a course of educational 
reading, including the history and condition of 
the systems of other States and nations, was out 
of the question, even if all his time could be de- 
voted to the purpose, as it could not. Fer, it is 
to be borne in mind, that at that period the du- 
ties of the Secretary of the Commonwealth were 
very much greater-than now. Then, all the 
county officers, Judges and other magistrates 
who are now elected, were oppointed by the Ex- 
ecutive, and new selections of most of them to 
be at once made by the new Governor just in- 
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augurated. Our vast system of Internal Im- 
provement was also then in full progress, not 
only involving numerous appointments, but the 
negotiation and payment of large loans for its 
construction, All these and the other duties of 
the office, threw upon the Secretary labor sufficient 
to occupy all his daylight hours, and left no time 
for school affairs, except such as could be spared 
from sleep. 

Fortunate, it is now thought, was this state of 
affairs. It threw the officer and the State on their 
own resources. Instead of studying the Prussian 
or the New England system, and copying after 
either,—except in the single feature of the frec- 
dom and generality of instruction,—the actual 
social condition and the known educational wants 
of Pennsylvania were looked at, and the attempt 
was made to supply the one in accordance with 
the nature of the other. Not a single report, not 
a law, not a treatise from any other nation or 
State was examined. A great commonwealth, 
with vast and growing resources—agricultural, 
mineral, manufacturing and commercial,—yet 
with a population of a distracting variety of 
national origin, involving much variety in lan- 
guage, religion and customs, and with no very 
kindly feelings the one to the other, and, worse 
than all, with bitter hostility in the large ma- 
jority to the system itself,—was beheld and had 
to be taken as the field of operation. On this 
field, it is now evident as it was then soon sus- 
pected, that little light from abroard in the 
arrangement of details, at least, could be ob- 
tained. Thus it was that, with little borrowed 
assistance, and founding it on the actual wants of 
the State and the few grand leading principles 
in the otherwise crude school laws of 1834 and 
1835, the Pennsylvania System was built up, by 
herself and for herself. 

As regards the acts of 1834 and 1835, it was 
also, perhaps, fortunate that they were bald 
almost to bareness in administrative detail, and 
imperfect almost to the extent of unintelligibility, 
except in their leading principles. This threw 
upon the officer a choice of evils: Either he was 
to permit the system to remain, in many of its 
details, almest dormant till legislative remedy 
could be obtained, or he had to administer it in 
many of those details without specific statutory 
authority, and according to what was supposed 
to be the intention of the law-making power, de- 
duced from the naked fact of the establishment of 
acommon system. The latter alternative was 
adopted ; and hence it was that, when the admir- 
able school law of June 13, 1836, was in process of 
formation, considerable experience had already 
been acquired, and some confidence was felt in 
the suggestions then made towards its details. 
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After the passage of that act, not only was less 
difficulty in the administration of the system ex- 
perienced, but, by that time, full confidence was 
felt in the course which necessity had completed,— 
that of shaping our system to our own condition 
and wants, and of relying little, if at all, on 
communities of widely different composition, with 
different interests, and, as regards the old world, 
with different forms of government. And, now, 
on looking back, some honest pride is felt, taking 
the report in this number as the evidence,—that so 
much was learned and done in so short a time ; 
the result being attributed, under Providence, to 
the independent principle of action which had 
been, from the force 6f circumstances, adopted. 

The chief recommendations of the report which 
are now felt to be erroneous, are :— 


1. The proposition to pay Directors for their 
services, or to reduce the number in each Board 
to three. Both are believed to be unsound. The 
County Superintendency having relieved the 
Boards of their most difficult and embarrassing 
duties ;—those of the examination of Teachers 
and the professional visitation of the schools,— 
their remaining official acts can be readily and 
ought to be willingly performed, out of a sense of 
social duty and for the sake of their own children, 
And, if so, these duties will be better discharged, 
with more ease to themselves and with a fuller 
representation of the district, by six than three 
members. 

2. The strong approval ofsub or primary school 
Districts. This, which, by the by, is the New 
England plan, was early found to be inexpedient 
and embarrassing, and has long since been aban- 
doned, to the great benefit of thesystem. It was, 
after all, an expedient to effect that better and 
more regular local supervision, which we hope 
soon to see accomplished by a paid professional 
local superintendent for the whole district. 

3. The recommendation that the State shall aid 
in the purchase of miscellaneous books for School 
Libraries. This is also believed to be unsound. 
Beyond the power now given to Boards to pro- 
vide cases and take care of library books supplied 
by the citizens, it is not believed to be right or 
expedient for the public to interfere in the mat- 
ter. The general reading of the youth of the 
land is to be left to their parents and teachers ; the 
rightful power of the State in reference to the 
subject being exhausted in seeing that the ability 
to read is possessed by all. 

With these exceptions the work of his youth 
has still the approval of the author’s age. It is 
true, that several of the propositions—such as 
the germ ideas relating to the professional train 


ing of Teachers, improvement of school houses 
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&c.,—have since been very considerably enlarged 
in their development; but, in the light of the 
present, he is thankful to find so much to approve 
and so little to retract. 

Revision of the School Law.—No. 6. 

Perhaps the most retarding error in the im- 
provement of a public system of education which 
can be committed, and which unfortunately has 
to a greater or less extent mingled itself in all 
school legislation thus far, is that of attempting 
too much by the force of statute, and depending 
too little on the power of school principles right- 
ly understood and directed. This arises from 
confounding effects with causes, and asking the 
Legislature to enact into existence, as means of 
educational success, such states of affairs as are, 
and can only be results of the working of correct 
educational principles. This remark applies in 
greater or less degree to more departments of 
educational proceedings than is generally sup- 
posed,—as will very plainly appear to the reader 
on looking back over the past fifteen years, and 
beholding the improvement in various items of 
school affairs which have sprung from the nature 
of the system itself, previous to any aid by the 
State. It is true, of course, that public regula- 
tion and assistance are always desirable in such 
movements and are calculated to hasten success, 
when once in the proper direction. But, thus 
far, it has been found that entire reliance on the 
State, not only for the final success but for the 
first start of these movements is a waste of public 
force ; and that public authority can only work 
in a salutary manner when operating in the line 
indicated by educational activity. 

It is no less fortunate, than remarkable as an 
indication of the good sense of the community 
as represented in the Legislature, that this salu- 
tary cautiousness has generally pervaded and re- 
strained our school legislation. Governors and 
State Superintendents, from the origin of the sys- 
tem to the present time, backed by the Teachers 
and friends of the schools, have been calling for 
more machinery in the system, and constantly 
holding the law-making power responsible for the 
absence of that rapid and full success, which all 
wished for and therefore thought dependent on 
legislative action. But fortunately, in nearly all 
these instances, the strong common seuse of the 
public, guided by a true but not very clear fore- 
sight, held back in granting these demands, till, 
almost without an exception, such advance had 
been made and such ground occupied on sound 
educational principle, as justified that legislative 
sanction and aid which hastened as well as en- 
sured the result intended : The truth being, that 
with us school laws are more in the nature of 


declaratory enactments of educational laws either 
already in operation from the nature of the thing 
itself, or obviously indicated thereby, than arbi- 
trary provisions of the Legislature for the estab- 
lishment of some new theory or mode of action. 

At the present moment we are at a point when 
a step forward, in the proper direction and in co 
operation, by the law-making power, the school 
authorities and the teachers, is required to over- 
come the last great defect of the schools, viz :— 
The low Average of Attendance. 

This has been called the last great defect of the 
schools ; and it isso. It is the defect whose remo- 
val would, in a great measure, correct all others; 
for, with full schools, that is,—with all the youth 
of the State whose necessary avocations permit 
their attendance,—in the schools, and with the 
improved instruction and other appliances now 
in use, the System would be as full in result as 
the most anxious could wish ; and, on this broad 
basis of general utility, it would also soon com- 
plete itself in all minor details. 

Pre-eminently this is one of those defects which 
arise out of our social condition, and which can 
no more be wholly corrected by legislation, than 
can the moral imperfections or the religious dif- 
ferences of the community. All that can be done 
by public authority is to aid reform by legislative 
encouiagement, to promote it, by well adapted 
school administration, and to bring it home to 
the people by professional action. A general law 
to punish the crime, by parents, of neglecting the 
proper education of their offspring would be as 
futile as have been those against drunkenness, or 
Sabbath breach, or gambling, and of as little re- 
sult in the way of general uniformity of action 
as anact to make all men pious, or honest, or 
unprofane. The change must be in the people 
themselves ; and though slow it will come. Still, 
its advent may be hastened by the public author- 
ities, and the attempt will now be made to point 
out some of the means. 

In considering this great question, the reader’s 
time will not be taken up by formally considering 
and refuting all the arguments of the advocates 
of Compulsory Attendance,—that nostrum of 
unthinking Americans and more thoughtless 
Teachers. Some of these must, of course, be 
alluded to, but attention will be chiefly given to 
the proper remedies or rather incentives, which. 
from the nature of the evil itself, are wholly in- 
consistent with force. 

REGULAR ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS. 

‘*Give me,’’ says the advocate of legislative 
perfection of the system, ‘‘ good school-houses, 
proper text-books, long terms, well-paid teachers 
and a law to compel regular attendance, and I 
will guarantee the proper education of all the 
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youth of the State.’’ All these demands being 
granted and in operation, we deny that the prom- 
ised effect would follow, in any thing like adegree 
that would justify their arbitrary establishment 
byactofassembly. Weare not, however, opposed 


to any of these demands but the last. They are 
all of that class of school operations which are 
necessary as means to success, andin which the 
aid of the public is either essential or desirable. 
Good school-houses will of course be sooner pro- 
cured in poor districts by State aid than without 
it ; one requisite of good school books is unifor- 
mity, and uniformity in the district can only be 
enforced by public authority ; so of long terms 
and large salaries,—both are promoted by a lib- 
eral State appropriation. Therefore State aid is 
promotive of all ; and it is even needed to increase 
attendance. But with regard to Legal Compulsion 
to go to school, we assert, 


Ist. That the average of attendance would not 
thereby be much greater than at present. 

And 2d. That, evenifit should, the educational 
improvement of the school would not be in pro- 
portion to the increased attendance. 

In support of the first point it is only neces- 
sary tosay that, compnision being unnecessary 
for the intelligent and thoughtful parent, it would 
only operate, through the child, upon the igno- 
rant, the careless and the wicked, who, taking 
advantage of that discretion which even the least 
demagogical legislator must, in such cases, leave 
to the parent, would speedily neutralize it by 
means of false excuses, or, if rigidly enforced, by 
clamor effect its repeal. 

And as to the second, 1t may safely be assumed 
that if the parent would rebel against force, much 
more so would his child,—to the extent, in the 
latter, of destroying that spirit of docility and 


love for school which are essential to progress. ° 


No candid teacher will assert that habitual tru- 
ants or even those who unwillingly attend school 
make that progress which is desirable. There 
are, it is true, some pupils desirous of learning, 
whose parents restrain them from attending, for 
employment at home; but it is believed that 
their number is less than is supposed ; and, even 
granting it to be large, the parents of such are 
exactly the class to whom any law on the subject 
would grant that discretionary power to absent 
their children, without which no bill on the sub- 
ject could become a law. 


There is a class from whose sad existence an 
apparently strong argument is drawn, in favor 
of compulsory attendance. We allude to the 
the boys and girls who now infest the ‘streets 
and alleys of the larger towns. It is said that 


compelled attendance in the school would save 
these, or a very large portion of them. But 
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this position either assumes too much for the 
school, or the proposed remedy does not go far 
enough. Children of this class always emanate 
from ill regulated, ignorant or vicious homes; 
and so long as that evi! influence remains to 
counteract the instructions of the school-room, 
all teachers know that the thirty hours a week 
unwilling duration of the latter presents smal] 
hope of reformation. In fact, even incase of yol- 
untary attendance from such homes, the instan- 
ces of hopeful progress and improvement are 
comparatively rare. Any law to reach these sad 
and almost hopeless cases by force, must separate 
them altogether from their homes and place them 
entirely under reformatory influences. But this 
proposition, which alone confronts the whole evil, 
no one has yet had the boldness to make. Yet, 
if we are tocompel our people by force of an act 
of assembly to become good and learned, let us 
have an effective law, and not one which will only 
render the school system odious without benefi- 
cial result. It is needless however to consider 
this fond delusion further, especially as the system 
itself, rightly understood, properly aided by the 
lawmaking power, and efficiently administered by 
its authorities towards this vital point, can help 
and finally retrieve itself. 

Full attendance of the right kind is not a means 
of success in, but the effect of success of, useful in- 
struction. It is not the compelling together of 
all the children of the vicinity as raw material to 
be manufactured by the teacher, but the volun- 
tary coming together of the pupils belonging to the 
school because properly taught and therefore in- 
terested in their school and its duties. Till this dis- 
tinction shall be realized and the attainment of 
this kind of attendance be made the primary object 
ofall school administration, it will be vain to hope 
for full, working, progressive school averages. 
Then only shall those averages be as large as the 
irregularities of domestic affairs and the uncer- 
tainty of life will permit. 

If this view is sound, then the primary agent in 
effecting regular attendance is the Teacher: The 
chief but not the soleagent. But being the chief, 
he is to be mainly relied on and first influenced ; 
for he attracts the pupils. 

The Parent is the chiefsecondary agent. With 
his consent and by his authority the child goes 
to school, or is absent. It must therefore be 
made his interest, not only morally as to the 
child but pecuniarily as to himself, to cause reg- 
ular attendance ; for he alone sends the pupil. 

The local Directors are another and influential 
secondary agent. Without proper and efficient 
action on the part of Directors, there can neither 
be a good school to receive nor a fit teacher to 
attract pupils. The Board thus provides for full 
attendance. 
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But, finally, the other Public Authorities, includ- 
ing the Legislature, and the State and County 
Superintendents are also efficient secondary agents 
and may do much to promote this object. They 
cannot compel, but they can hasten by urging it. 
By making it the test of school success, they can 
promote full attendance. 

Now, in proposing methods by which all these 
agencies may be made instrumental in promot- 
ing the object in view, all allusion to moral in- 
fluences will be omitted, for the reason that 
direct public authority has never yet distinguished 
itself as a moralizer. That is the province of so- 
ciety in another relation. All that statutes 
have done has been effected merely by punishing 
wrongs. But here is no wrong act, according to 
our republican principles,—not to say our stand- 
ard of parental authority—to be punished by law. 
Improvement of the moral condition of the com- 
munity must be left, in this matter, to social and 
especially Christian influences. All we can now 
do is to address ourselves to the pecuniary and 
personal interests of the parties,—hoping for the 
time avhen higher motives shall come to our 
aid from the general spread of intelligence, and 
thus ‘render all public interference unnecessary. 

Neither in reference to the teacher—who isthe 
main agent in the proposed reform—is it here 
proposed to specify the methods by which he shall 
render his school attractive and thus secure full 
attendance. That is a professional qualification, 
which he either possesses if fit for his calling, or 
should at once acquire if he desire to remain in 
it ; and it is neither our purpose nor inour power 
to impart it, even if possible within our limits. 
His personal interests are alone considered. 

First, then,—and reversing the order in which 
all these agencies have been named,—it is propos- 
ed,—That the State shall distribute her Annual 
Appropriation according to the number of Pupils 
in Actual Attendance in each district the preced- 
ing year, and not to the number of taxables or of 
youth between certain ages, whether in school or 
not. Why should she pay any premium for rais- 
ing up citizens in ignorance ? 

Secondly : That the State Department shall be 
required, by express order of an act of assembly, 
to direct its chief energies to increasing the ay- 
erage of attendance in the schools,—now so la- 
mentably small ;—to so administer the law as by 
every means in its power to attain this vital point; 
and annually to report the result, as the first ob- 
ject of school administration, till the object be 
effected, with the degree of improvement or the 
reverse, and the causés thereof. 


Thirdly : That County Superintendents shall 


be instructed not to issue certificates to any 
teachers, no matter how well qualified in the 
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Branches of Study and in the Theory of Teach- 
ing, unless in the Practice of Teaching they af- 
ford the best proof of success by securing a rea- 
sonable average of attendance. 

Fourthly: That Boards of Directors, being 
stimulated to attuina high average by the hope of 
securing a greater portion of the State appropri- 
ation, shall also be required to deduct a certain 
per centage from the salary of every Teacher 
whose average of attendance falls below a certain 
reasonable standard, and to add a per centage to 
that of all who rise above it, and in proportion to 
that rise. 

Fifthly : That even Parents, being stimulated to 
decrease their tax by increasing the State appro- 
priation in proportion with the rise of school av- 
erage, which can only be effected by regular at- 
tendance,—shall have a pecuniary inducement 
presented tothem. This can be done by aslight 
per centage abatement from the current year’s 
school tax, in proportion with last year’s regu- 
larity of attendance on the part of their child- 
ren. This will combine both parent and child 
in a new motive for regularity : a motive, too, by 
whose results the public will be vastly the gainer 
and one which will, only press upon the selfish. 

Thus, sixthly, the whole pressure will as it 
should be brought to bear, upon the Teachers, or 
rather upon the Profession. What the effect 
would be, it is here needless to expand upon. 
Drones would be expelled by their own indolence 
or incapacity. The efficient and capable would 
be recognized in proportion with their success. 
The professional means of that success and of its 
extension would, at once, become a primary ob- 
ject of investigation and pursuit ; and society in 
all its parts,—from the home of the intelligent 
and anxious parent, now complaining of the 
want of interest on the part of his children in their 
school exercises, to the nightly shelter—for it can 
hardly be called a home—of the careless and the 
vicious,—would be visited and stirred up. 

With such means in full ‘operation, it is fear- 
lessly guaranteed that, in three years, all would 
acknowledge, from the results even then shown, 
that the right means had beenadopted ; and that 
in fifteen, as large a propertion of our youth would 
be habitually and regularly in school, as the con- 
flicting and embarrassing duties of life will allow. 

Let not this remedy be condemned on account of 
its simplicity, and the low motives it appeals to. 
It is admitted that the intelligent and the consci- 
entious are actuated by different and higher prin- 
ciples. But we must take the world as we find it. 
And therefore, Teachers who are as willing to 
have empty as full benches, and Parents capable 
of coining the best years of their children into dol- 
lars, can only be reached through their selfish in- 
terests. 
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Braver: A promising Educational Column has just 
been opened in the Argus, published at Beaver the 
county seat of Beaver county ;—G. L. EBerwart, Educa- 
tional Editor. We hope it wili be well sustained by the 
teachers of the county, and not share the fate of so many 
similar enterprises which elsewhere started with great 
energy, for a time flourished and effected much good, and 
finally came to an end for lack of support by the leading 
teachers who could and should have sustained it with 
their contributions. , 


Berks: Agreeably to the call of J. 8. Exmentrovut, 
County Superintendent, the teachers of the common 
schools of Berks county, assembled in Reading. The at- 
tendance was quite rh though not so full as it should 
have been. Hose. J.P. Wickersham, and Coburn, Prof. 
Heighes, of York ; Profs. Walker and Scheedler, of North- 
ham ; Profs. Burgan, Super, Raub, and Transue, of 
the Keystone Normal School; Rev. J. T. Vickroy and 
Prof. E. B. Bierman, of the Lebanon Valicy College ; and 
Profs. Schwartz and Newlin of Schuylkill, were amon 
the visitors present—nearly all of whom delivered ad- 
dressess of interest to the convention. The teachers of 
Reading were also well represented, many of them taking 
an active part in the proceedings. Thesubjects discussed 
were Education, Institutes, History, Written Arithmetic, 
Oral Grammar, Penmanship, Teaching, Etymology, Geo- 

phy, Orthography, English Grammar, Primary Schools, 
ral Punishment, besides various others of minor 
importance. On Wednesnay evening, a Lecture was de- 
livered before the Institute by the Hon. C. R. Coburn, 
and an address by Charles H. Scheffer, Esq., of Reading. 
Professional Certificates were awarded on that evening by 
Daniel Ermentrout, Esq., of Reading, on behalf of the 
Superintendent of Berks county. Lectures were also de- 
livered at the Odd Fellows’ Hall by Prof. Heighes, on the 
phy of the Ocean ; by Prof. Super, on Memory and 
its Culture ; and by Prof. Wickersham on educational in- 
terests generally. 


Cuester: The County Superintendent, Mr. W. W. 
Wooprvrr, has in a late number of the (West Chester) 
American Republican, the first of a series of practical arti- 
cles which he purposes to furnish to that paper. ‘‘ Brief 
notes on the condition, character, and management of the 
Common Schools of Chester county. The object will be 
to bring more distinctly before the public, matters of some 
importance to the full success of these schools; to call 
the attention of teachers to many practical matters that 
are observed when visiting, and which cannot well be 
mentioned at the time ; to approve and recommend what 
may be of practical value; to condemn what is clearly 
wrong, and suggest remedies ; to call the attention of di- 
rectors and parents to their duties and shortcomings, and 
contribute what he may toward awakening and sustain- 
ing a more lively interest in educational affairs, and to- 
ward giving that increased interest an efficient direction.” 

The trustees of the State Agricultural College met at 
Harrisburg, some days since, when Mr. Watts, President, 
reported that the farm of Mr. Harvey, in Chester county, 
had been purchased for $17,500, for the purpose of making 
it the model farm in the eastern part of the State. ‘This 
farm is located in Londongrove township, near West 
Grove Station, on the Philadelphia and B. C. Railroad— 
one of the best neighborhoods in Chester county. 


Cameron: We have received the following item: ‘* An 
educational mecting was held some time since at Empo- 
trlum. Hon. J, P. WIicKERSHAM addressed the meeting. 
It was the most successful of the kind ever held in the 
county and an honor to little Cameron. The Court room 
was crowded, and the audience alive with enthusiasm. 
Other meetings of a similar kind have recently been held. 
They have resulted in more or less good and will be con- 
tinued at intervals in different parts of the country.”’ 

Erie: We have received a neat pamphlet of forty-three 

containing the proceedings of the Erie County In- 
stitute, phonographically reported by Mr. A. M. Martin, 


and refer again to this institute which was noticed ina. 


’ 


former issue, to commend the admirable manner in which 
the report of proceedings has been prepared for circulation 
throughout the county by the gentleman entrusted with 
that duty. 


Huntixncpon : The County Institute convened in Hun- 
tingdon, December 16th, the Superintendent D. F. Tus- 
seY, President, A. H. Kauffman, Secretary, and Messrs. 
J.J. White and H. H. Swope, Assistants. The following 
committee on permanent certificates were elected: Miss 
Ellen Glazier, and Messrs. W. H. Sheeder, P. H, Sangrel, 
Saml. Fleming, and 8. P. McDivitt. Mr. W. W. Wood- 
ruff, of Chester, was present during the week and lectured 
from time to time on school management, means of 8e- 
curing good order in school, and methods of instruction. 
Mrs. R. H. Shoemaker made a highly favorable impres- 
sion as instructor in reading and elocution. Penmanship 
was treated by Mr. A. 8. Manson and English Grammar 
by Mr. H. W. Fisher who also read an interesting lecture 
upon School Reform. Messrs. R. M. Speer and 8. T. 
Brown, lawyers of the place, were also on the list of lec- 
turers. Addresses were delivered in the evening by Hon. 
J. P. Wickersham, Prof. Edward Brooks and others. Of 
190 teachers in the county, 1382 were present at the Insti- 
tute. This is doing well, but Huntingdon will do better 
next year. 


LAYCASTER: An interesting two days session of the 
County branch institute was held in the hall of the Union 
School, Columbia, during the Christmas holidays. Presi- 
dent, Davin Evans, Esq. ; Vice Presidents, A. O. New- 

her, and B. D. Danner; Secretaries, W. C. Shuman and 
1,8. Danner. Addresses were delivered by Prof. 8. 8. 
Haldeman and Gen. Fisher and Rev. W. H. Steck. Lec- 
tures were delivered by Messrs. B. D. Danner, M. G. Mar- 
ple, A. O. Newpher and others and essays read by Miss 
Mary E. Turner and Mr. J. H. Hershey. 

At the examination for permanent certificates held in 
Lancaster, January 4th,—after an examination of four or 
five hours in the methods of teaching the common school 
branches,—the credentials of the candidates present were 
signed by the proper committee. These teachers have 
already received their Permanent Certificates from the 
Department at Harrisburg—among the first, we believe, 
that have yet been issued. 


MONTGOMERY : The committee on Permanent Certifi- 
cates met at the residence of Mr. J. K. Gotwals, per ap- 
pointment. Mr, Hoffecker was appointed chairman, and 
Almira C. Foquette, secretary. The following course of 
proceeding was adopted: ist, All applicants must come 
with such recommendations as are required by law. 2nd. 
They must undergo a satisfactory examination ia such 
branches as are named in their professional certificates, 
and give conclusive evidence of their ability to impart in- 
struction in said branches. 3rd. They must be attentive 
to all the agencies recognized as promoting the interests 
of the protession, and prepare a thesis on some appro- 

riate subject, and read the same at the succeeding County 
nstitute. 


ScuvuyLKILL: The Norwegian street school house in 
Pottsville (Old Pottsville Academy) has been thoroughly 
refitted and improved by the School Board, and is now a 
very comfortable and convenient building for school pur- 
poses. Two primary school rooms for boys (thirty desks 
in each room) ocenpy the first floor, while the second 
will contain the high school as soon as it is organized. 
It has desks for forty pupils which can be increased if re- 
quired. A spacious stairway leads to the second story. 
The desks are of the Uhlinger patent. The arsangaments 
for heating and ventilating the building are excellent. 
The entire cost of improvement is about $4,500. Ther- 
mometers have also been placed in the three rooms of the 
school. 

Prof. 8. R. Thompson, late of the Edinboro Normal 
School, has been employed as Principal of the Pottsville 
High School, at a salary of one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars per month. 
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CHase AND STUART’S CLASSICAL BERIES.—THE NEID 
or Viner. With Explanatory Notes. By Thomas 
Chase, A. M., Prof. in Haverford College. Small 12mo. 
416 pages. Eldredge & Brother. Philadelphia. 1868. 


This is the second pnblication in the above series, of 
which the admirable edition of Cwsar’s Commentaries 
was the first. After a brief notice of the life of Virgil, it 
consists of the text of the poem, occupying 270 pages 
and apposite and instructive notes on the text, book by 
book, embraced in 120 pages; to which are attached a 
brief metrical Index, some remarks on classical versifica- 
tion and a descriptive index of the proper names occcur- 
ing in the work,—the last three very helpful to the stu- 
dent. It is not often that we adopt an author or edltor’s 
own statement of the merits of his work; but in this case 
we can, without hesitation, indorse the claims as to 
‘‘ purity of text, conciseness, clearness and adaptation of 
the notes, beauty of type and paper, and convenience of 
size and shape of the book,” and, judging from the small 
size of the volume,—* the low price ’’ at which it can be 
sold. It is proper to add, however, in order to prevent 


misconception as to the size of the work, that this desir- 
able quality has not been attained at the expense of the 
type,—tite latter being as large as in any other edition 
we have seen and of unusual clearness. 

We are glad to learn, that the Cesar of this series takes 
so well, as we were very sure it would, that a second edi- 
tion has already been fissued, and that this edition has 


added to it a Latin-English Lexicon of 68 pages and a 

geographical index. 

Tue Continents: A brief description of their Physical 
features. By A. Von Steinwehr. 12mo. 71 pages. E. 
H. Butler & Co. Philadelphia. 1868. 

This little book is called, at the head of the title page, 
‘¢q Key to Mitchell’s New Outline Maps ;” and, under 
the name of ‘‘ Key ”’—which is one of our educational 
abominations,—we opened it with distrust. But this is 
the right kind of a Key. It does not give prepared an- 
swers to or solutions of printed questions, as in some other 
works, in otder to save labor to a lazy teacher or to idle 
scholars. It is on the contrary a brief and clear descrip- 
tion of the Continents as presented in Mitchell’s Outline 
Maps, which were noticed in the November number, and 
such as will also be found aidful in studying the Physical 
Geography of the same series noticed last month. Mitch- 
ell’s Geographical series though complete without, has its 
value much increased by this manual. It is furnished, 
without charge, to each purchaser of a set of the maps. 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC FOR THE SLATE; in which 

methods and rules are based upon principles established 


by Induction. By John H. French, LL. D. 18mo. 220 
pages. Harper & Brothers, New York. 1868. 


This is the second book of French’s series of Arithme- 
tics, now in the course of publication by the Messrs. 
Harpers and it promises well of the series, both for the 
author and publishers. By means of well-managed but 
not too numerous pictures, it speaks through the eye ot 
the learner to his mind, and thus introduces as much of 
the object method as seems to us to be proper in teaching 
a science, which, in its practical application, has little to 
do with actual or present objects and deals mostly, in 
their absence, with the abstracted quality called number. 
In using these pictured objects, too, the author very 
happily begins and fastens upon the mental habit that 


process called Induction, which is the best foundation of 
arithmetical as of all other reasoning. ‘ The Manual of 
Suggestions for Teachers,” occupying a dozen pages of 
closely printed matter at the end of the book, is very 
practical and valuable. In the hands of an intelligent 
teacher who shall carefully study this work and make 
himself master of its scope and methods, it cannot fail 
to produce clear thinkers and good arithmeticians. 
Durr’s Book-Keerine, by SincLe anp Doveie Entry. 
Practically Illustrating Merchants’, Manufacturers’, 
Private Bankers’, Railroad,and National Bank Accounts, 
including all the late improvements in the science. 
With a copious Index. By P. Duff, formerly Merchant, 
Founder and Proprietor of Duff’s Mercantile College, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 8vo., Cloth. Harper & Bros. $3.75. 


This full work, containing three hundred and ninety- 
eight octavo pages, was one of the pioneers of its class 
and has all the while sustained its early popularity. The 
extensive sale of nineteen former editions has encouraged 
its author to spare neither labor nor expense in the prepa- 
ration of the Twentieth. Nearly two hundred pages of 
new matter have been added, including a full set of Joint 
Stock Bank Books, exemplifying all the changes required 
for conducting bank accounts under the new National 
Banking law, now adopted by nearly all American banks. 
All the most approved forms of modern Railroad accounts 
have been given ; and, as no system of accounts for the 
use of Private Bankers has previously appeared, a full set 
of books expressly adapted to their business has also been 
added. The work now “ includes all the improvements for 
assisting and perfecting the education of the commercial 
student, that a successful daily experience of twenty- 
seven years in instructing large classes, has shown to be 
either desirable or useful.”” The paper is of fine quality 
with smooth heavy-calendered surface; the ruled lines 
are all in red ink with the letter-press in clear black type ; 
and the binding is neat and substantial. On the whole, 
for completeness of detail, convenience of form, and the 
excellent manner in which it has been brought out by the 
publishers, “ Duff’s Book-Keeping ”’ stands deservedly at 
the head of the list of similar works,—oldest and best. 
NatuRAL History For tut Use or ScHoois AND Famr- 

LIES. By Worthington Hooker, M. D., Professor of the 

Theory and Practice of Medicine in Yale College, au- 

thor of ** Human Physiology,” “Child’s Book of Na- 


ture,” ete. Illustrated by nearly 300 engravings. 12mo. 
382 pages. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 


This handsomely-printed and profusely-illustrated work 
is one of the most attractive of Dr. Hooker’s well-known 
series of text-books, for popularizing the study of natural 
history and naturalscience. The design of the author has 
been to ayoid the error of rendering the work too “* popu- 
lar’’ on the one hand and too scientific on the other, and 
between this Scylla and Charybdis of the modern 
author of school text-books, he has steered, we think, quite 
successfully. The sad neglect of the study of the works 
of God in nature which so generally characterizes our 
systems of instruction, from the primary school to the 
pretentious college, has long been a prominent subject of 
remark, as well as of deep and earnest thought. Some- 
thing has of late years been done by introducing the “object 
lesson”’ into schools of lower grade, and by modify- 
ing the curriculum of the college. But what has thus far 
been effected is only a beginning in this direction, and 
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the more speedy and more general the diffusion of text- 
books of this kind among the teachers and pupils of our 
common schools, the better for all concerned. We heartily 
commend this work either as a class text-book, or as one 
from which the teacher may frequently read interesting 
selections to his pupils. 

Cortace Cyciorepta or History anp Bioograpuy: A 
copious Dictionary of Memorable Persons, Events, 
Places and Things ; with notices of the present state of 
the principal countries and nations of the known world, 
and a chronological view of American history. By 
Edward M. Pierce. 8vo. 1004 pages. A. 8. Hale & 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 1868. Sold by subscription. 


A copy of this useful work has been left with us by 
Capt. Samuen L. Hartman, the gentlemanly and intelli- 
gent agent for this part of the State; and we must say, 
that among the numerous compends and dictionaries 
which learning and research are now bringing to the in- 
quirer’s aid, there is none more valuable than this. In 
small space it presents a vast amount of reliable, useful 
and interesting information, and is a work admirably 
suited for the family library, the teacher’s desk and the 
student’s room. It is well printed, on good paper, strong- 
ly bound, and though not cumbered with a multitude of 
illustrations, has a sufficient number to add variety to 
the contents. The price, we believe, is from four to five 
dollars a copy, according to binding ; and we know ef no 
work which, for so small a sum, will bring so large an 
amount of useful information to its owner. 


ConDENSED Frencu INstructTION ; consisting of Gram- 
mar and Exercises, with cross References. By C. //. 
Delille. 1st American from the 13th London Edition. 
18mo. 153 pages. Leypoldt & Holt. New York. 1868. 


This is a useful little book to persons studying French 
without assistance from ateacher and with some know- 
ledge of the structure of other languages. It is very full 
indeed, in regard to the verb,—perhaps the chief difficulty 
of the language. It would be more satisfactory had it 
embraced some rules and information as to the genders of 
nouns. Bnt as far as it goes, it is good. The exercises 
for translation of English into French and the reverse are 
valuable and the plan of cross references well managed. 


Historig p’tne Bovcnee pe Pain: L’Homme. Par 
Jean Mace, (ouvrage adopte par la Commission des 
livres de prix et par les Bibliothaques scolaires.) With 
a French and English Vocabulary and a list of Idio- 
matic Expressions. 12mo. 260 pages. Leypoldt & 
Holt. New York. 1868. 


This is an American republication of so much of Mace’s 
work, in French, as relates to the effect of Food on Man, 
and omitting the portion relating to Animals. The whole 
has been translated By Mrs. Alfred Gatty and printed by 
the same publishers. Of that translation we spoke with 
strong approval in the May number. We now desire to re- 
peat our good opinion, with the addition that this origi- 
nal, accompanied as it is by a vocabulary and list of 
idiomatic phrases, is admirably adapted both by its style 
and subject to become a reading book in the study of the 
French Language. 

Diamond Dickens: Barnaby Rudge and Hard Times, in 


one volume ; and Oliver Twist, with Pictures from Italy 
and American notes, in one volume. 


These two volumes complete the beautiful and cheap 
edition of the English novelist given to the public, by 
Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, of which we have more than 
once spoken. The series very appropriately, at this time, 
concludes with the American Notes. Our countrymen, 
of course, know how to distinguish between the province 
of the novelist and the story-teller and that of the censor 
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of nations ; and, while they may be willing to place Mr. 
Dickens at the head of the one class, they can receive his 
statements in the other capacity for just what they are 
worth ; on the same principle that an admirable novelist 
may not be a first class elocutionist. Suuwm cuique is the 
rule; and therefore while we yield to each the place he 
deserves, let us neither blindly idolize any, nor render 
ourselves ridiculous ‘by wincing under the mere spleen 
of one from whom millions have derived pleasure. 

LECTURES ON THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 

NINETEENTH CENTURY: Delivered in the Mercer street 

Church, New York, January 21 to February 12, 1867, 

on the “ Ely Foundation” of the Union Theological 

Seminary. By Albert Barnes, author of Notes on the 

New Testament, &c. 12mo. 451 pages. Harper and 

Brothers. 1868. $1.75. 

On reading the title ofthis book, one would be apt to 
ask, in what respect the Evidences or proofs of Christianity 
in the nineteenth can differ from those in any other cen- 
tury ; and hence to suppose that the word evidences as 
here used rather means manifestations. But he soon finds 
that there is propriety in the use of the term in its strictest 
sense and asthe synonoym of Proof. The able writer 
looks at Christianity as seen from the circumstances now 
around us, and applying these circumstances and the 
causes which produced them, together with our more ad- 
vanced knowledge of men and things, to the question,— 
he draws from the whole those proofs of the truth of the 
Christian system, which, in addition to what existed before, 
no previous century had so fully appreciated and ap- 
plied. From this point of view, it will at once be per- 
ceived that, properly treated, the work cannot fail to be 
interesting and valuable; and, so far as time has per- 
mitted to examine it, we are of opinion that the task 
could not have tallen into abler hands. It will do good ; 
especial!y toaid and encourage those who feel or fear that 
the materialistic tendencies of mere science are attacking 
and must necessarily sap the foundations of Christianity. 
Here it will be found that broad and general scholarship 
is the best human basis of the Christian system. 

Tue Hueeenots: Their Settlements, Churches and In- 
dustries, in England and Ireland. By Samuel Smiles. 

Author of Self-Help, &c. With an appendix relating to 


the Huguenots in America. Large, !2mo. 448 pages. 
Harper & Brothers. New York. 1868. $1.75. 


This is an English book, republished in this country, 
with a small addition relating to the Huguenots who 
settled in the United States. It is a very valuable con- 
tribution to history ; showing how human tyranny over 
men’s bodies spreads the spirit of liberty, and attempted 
compulsion of their minds and consciences only increases 
the freedom of the one and the elevation of the other. 
The massacre of St. Bartholomew and the Dagonnades 
ought to teach rulers toleration, and convince the world 
that God rules supreme even to the extent of pro- 
moting his own wise purposes by the designs and acts of 
the cruel and the vile. We know of few more touching and 
instructive passages in any book than that in this, which 
describes the toils, sufferings and triumphs of the noble 
artisan Bernard Palissy; nor anywhere is there to be 
found a clearer statement of the rise and agency of Pro- 
testant Geneva while the Gibralter of the Reformation. 
The work is enriched with a brief account of some 300 
Huguenot families who fled from France during the per- 
secutions, and whose descendents are now found in ya- 
rious parts of Christendom amongst its most useful and 
distinguished members. The whole is rendered readily 


‘available for reference by means of a full general Inde*. 
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Itatian JouRNEYS: By Wm. D. Howells, author of ‘ Ve- 
nitian Life.” 12mo. 320 . Hurd & Houghton 
Publishers. New York. $4.00. 


An entertaining book of travel, with none of that rhap- 
sodizing in which tourists to Italy so frequently indulge, 
but, in its stead, common sense description of things and 
places, enlivened at times by the graceful play of wit or of 
a happy poetic fancy. The author’s visit to Rome fails to 
impress him deeply with the grandeur of the Eternal City. 
The ruins in the Forum awaken no enthusiasm and 
prove only a miserable collection of fragments and rub- 
bish. In the midst of hollows, below the dirty level of 
cow-fields, stand arches and pillars and incoherent col- 
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umns mixed in promiscuous confusion with dilapidated 
walls—‘‘ mere phonographic consonants dumbly repre- 
senting the past out of which all vocal glory has departed.” 
Pompeii, one-third of which, and Herculaneum, a much 
smaller part of which, has been exhumed, are places of 
greater attraction. We find also an interesting chapter 
upon the ragged schools of Naples, recently established 
by the Protestants,—one of the results of the change that 
has taken place in Italy under the new national adminis- 
tration. Mr. Howells seems to know what a work of this 
kind should be, and though the theme is an old one, pre- 
sents the leading features of Italian life and Italian 
scenery in a novel point of view. 


Depariment of Common Schools. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
OFFICIAL. } HaRrissurG, February, 1868. 
Documents Received at the School De- 
partment during the past Month. 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lie Instruction of the State of New York. 

Highth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruetion of the State of Minnesota. 

Annual Report of the Normal, Model, Grammar, and 
Common Schools in Upper Canada, for the year 1566. 

Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Bloomsburg 
Literary Institute. 

Eleventh Annual Report of the Teachers’ Institute of 
Monroe county, New York. 

Minutes of the Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Corporation of Swarthmore College. 

Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of the Louisville 
Public Schools. 

The Laws of Lincoln University. 

Catalogue and Proceedings of the Erie County Teachers’ 
Institute. 

Teachers’ Advocate, Johnstown, Pa. 

Catalogue of the Curry Institute, Pittsburg. 

Journal of Education, Upper Canada. 

Catalogue of Westminister College, Pa. 

Second Annual Report of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the State of Maryland. 





Out-door work of the Superintendent 
for the Months of October, November 
and December. 

Three Addresses and Lectures before the Teachers’ In- 
stitute of Bedford county, at Bedford. 

An Address before the Teachers’ Institute of Lawrence 
county, at New Castle. 

A visit to all the public schools in the city of Erie, and 
an Educational Address to the people. 

An Address and several short Lectures before the Teach- 
ers’ Institute of Venango county, at Oil City. 

An Address before the Teachers’ Institute of Luzerne 
county, at Wilkesbarre. 

A visit to the State Normal School at Millersville to at- 
tend a meeting of Trustees. 

An Address before the Teachers Institute of the county 
of Delaware, at Media. 





An Address before the Teachers’ Institute of the county 
of Montgomery, at Norristown. 

An Address before the Teachers’ Institute of the county 
of Lancaster, at Lancaster. 

An Address before the Teachers’ Institute of the county 
of Clinton, at Lock Haven. 

An Address before the Teachers’ Institute of the county 
of Schuylkill, at Pottsville. 

An Address before the Teachers’ Institute of the county 
of Carbon, at Mauch Chunk. 

An Address before the Teachers’ Institute of the county 
of Adams, at New Oxford. 

An Address before the Teachers’ Institute of the county 
of York, at York. 

An Address before the Teachers’ Institute of the county 
of Columbia, at Bloomsburg. 

An Address and a Lecture before the Teachers’ Insti- 
stitute of the county of Dauphin, at Harrisburg. 

An Address and a Lecture before the Teachers’ Insti- 
tute of the county of Huntingdon, at Huntingdon. 

An Address before the Teachers’ Institute of the county 
of Blair, at Hollidaysburg. 

An Address before a convention of the Friends of Ed- 
ucation, at Dover, Delaware. 

An Address before the Tcachers’ Institute of the county 
of Berks, at Reading. 

Institutes. 

Institutes have now been held in all the counties of the 
State except Allegheny, Elk, Cameron, Tioga, Armstrong, 
Butler and Jefferson. One will be held in Allegheny in 
April, and one in Elk and one in Cameron in May. No 
definite information is in possession of the Department 
eoncerning the exact time of holding Institutes in the 
other counties named, but it is known that they will all 
hold them in the early spring. 

The State Superintendent desires to express his thanks 
to the County Superintendents of the counties in which 
Institutes have been held, and to those teachers and 
friends of education who co-operated with them, for the 
efficient manner in which the work of getting up and 
managing the Institutes has been accomplished. An 
immense amount of labor has been performed in this 
way, and well performed. The Institutes in some coun- 
ties have been more successful than in others, but there 
has not been a single failure, and on the whole the re- 
sults of the campaign are most cheering. 
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Thanks are also due and are cordially given to the 
gentlemen whose names were officially announced as lec- 
turers at the Institutes. They have done a good work. 
Mr. 8. 8. Jack’s relation to the Department was some- 
what different from that of the others, since his move- 
ments were controlled by it. He commenced his Insti- 
tute work the middle of last September, and did not lose 
a single week, scarcely a single day, up to the first of the 
present month. Sound in his learning, pleasant in his 
manners, discreet in his expression, and judicious in his 
advice, he has done a work that the teachers among whom 
he has labored will not soon forget. 

It ought to be said, too, that the Principals and Faculties 
of our State Normal Schools have shown a spirit of self- 
sacrifice, an earnestness, and a skill in this Institute work 
that justly entitles them, one and all, to the place they 
hold as the leaders in the grand movement that is being 
made through the instrumentality of Common Sehools to 
elevate and ennoble the people of our Commonwealth. 

For all the help rendered at the Institutes by instruc- 
tors in Academies and Colleges,—and it has been very val- 
uable,—they shall be more than paid by the increased 
number of students who will soon flock to the institu- 
tions of learning with which they are connected. 

In closing this campaign, for we close it simply to be- 
gin another, some reflections naturally suggest themselves; 
and it is felt that this is the proper time to express them. 

To have a successful Institute in a county, among the 
other things it is necessary, 

1. To take time for preparation. At each Institute the 
work of preparing for the next ought to commence. The 
time of holding it should be agreed upon, and preliminary 
steps shouldbe taken in the way of appointing commit- 
tees and securing instructors. A County Superintendent 
should keep the meeting of the Institute fresh in the 
minds of the teachers of his county by referring to it at 
his examinations and visitations, and in his public ad- 
dresses. He should extend invitations as he has oppor- 
tunity to school directors, clergymen, editors, and citizens 
generally to attend it, and lead them to anticipate its as- 
sembling as an event of interest and importance. 

2. To economize time in conducting its proceedings. At 
an Institute, asin a school, there should be a time for 
doing every thing and every thing should be done at a 
proper time. It is not uncommon at Institutes for pre- 
cious hours to be frittered away by the use of clumsy 
methods of calling rolls, counting votes, and transacting 
other trifling business. Much time is wasted, too, in loose 
lectures and pointless discussions. No Superintendent 
ean wholly avoid such annoyances, but improvement can 
be made. Double the work can be done at our Institutes 
next year that was done this year, if they shall be so 
managed that the greatest possible amount of it can be 
done in the least possible length of time. 

3. To give regular and systematic instruction to Teachers, 
The principal work of a Teachers’ Institute is to give in- 
struction in methods of teaching. There may be side 
dishes and dessert, but this should constitute the substan- 
tials of the intellectual repast. To effect this object every 
Institute should have at least two thoroughly qualified 
instructors who should continue to give lessons or lec- 
tures during the whole period of its session. These les- 
sons should be given in a connected series, with such ex- 

planations and instructions as may be necessary to 


impress them upon the minds of the teachers. Instrac-* 
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tien of this kind should be given on methods of teaching 
the different common school branches, and on school 
management, and ‘should be made plain and practical. 
As given this year, instruction, in many of our Institutes 
was disconnected and pointless, and great imprevement 
can be made next year in this respect. 

4. To furnish information concerning school affairs to 
directors and citizens. Our Institutes have been largely 
attended by the public this year; they will attract even 
more attention next year. The people need instruction 
in reference to schools quite as much as teachers do in 
reference to teaching, and the opportunity the Institnte 
affords of giving it should not be lost. There is a very 
great degree of ignerance on the part of the community 
in general as respects the design of our common schoo, 
system, its working, and its wants. Animmense amount 
of good would be accomplished if the Institutes can be 
made to furnish much-needed information in regard to 
building school houses, providing school grounds, supply- 
ing schools with furniture and apparatus, grading schools, 
and the necessity of employing good teachers, paying 
them liberal salaries, and closely inspecting the work 
they do in the schools. Hundreds of directors attended 
the Institutes this year, we hope to have thousands attend 
next year ; and provision must be made so as not to allow 
them to go empty away. 

Well satisfied with the success which has up to this 
time attended our efforts, let us at once prepare for 
another campaign that will yield us a victory even more 
glorious than that which has already smiled upon our 
banners. 





Holidays. 

Notwithstanding the repeated published decisions of 
this Department concerning teaching during the holidays, 
and the hundreds of letters which have been written 
every year in explanation of these decisions, the matter 
still seems to be badly understood. Another attempt will 
be made to make known the views of the Department. 

There are four days in the year which are now gener- 
ally considered as holidays, viz: Thanksgiving day, Christ- 
mas, Washington’s Birthday, and the Fourth of July. 
New Year’s day is not, for obvious reasons, included in the 
list, and there is still less reason for including any other 
day, unless it has been specially set apart as a Thanks- 
giving or Fast day. 

All public schools ought to be closed on the four days 
above named. They ought be closed on Thanksgiving 
day out of respect to the President of the United States or 
the Governor of the Commonwealth who directs the ob- 
servance of theday. They ought to be closed on Christ- 
mas, because it is a time of religious festival observed by 
all Christian people. To keepthe schools open on Sunday 
would be no more shocking to a refined religious sense 
than to keep them open on Christmas day. They ought 
to be closed on Washington’s Birthday, because a Penn- 
sylvania statute declares that day a public holiday. And 
they ought to be closed on the Fourth of July, because 
that isthe anniversary of our independence, and the 
whole nation has hallowed it. 

It, then, the public schools be closed on the days speci- 
fied shall the teachers lose the time or shall they be al- 
lowed it? a 

The proper answer to this question is that it isa matter 
of contract between teachers and the boards of directors 
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who employ them, and ought to be understood between 
the parties when making the contract in reference to term 
of teaching, salary, &c. A board of directors can require 
the teachers they employ, if the teachers agree to it, to 
teach twenty-two days for a month ; they can allow them 
to count each holiday occurring in a month as a day 
taught; or they can allow them to count certain holidays 
as days taught and refuse to allow them the same privi- 
lege with reference to other holidays. 

If no contract exists between teachers and directors in 
reference to whether the teachers shall be required to 
make up the time lost by holidays or otherwise, if an ex- 
isting contract simply designates the number of days in 
the school month or school term, and is silent as to holi- 
days, or if no verbal understanding exists between the 
parties which could be considered as equivalent to a con- 
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tract, it is along standing decision of this Department 
that teachers closing their schools on any or all of the days 
above designated as holidays cannot be required to make 
up the time, but are to be allowed their salaries the same 
as if the schools had been in operation. If, however, 
under the circumstances above named, a teacher should 
keep his school open on any holiday, he can be allowed 
for no more time than if he had closed it. 

As the decisions of this Department haye the force of 
law; unless set aside by some higher authority, directors 
should not hesitate to count twenty-one days of teaching 
and a holiday allowed, as a legal school month; and they 
can in that case truthfully take the oath required of them 
in regard to the time the schools were kept open. 

The names of all holidays should be written in the 
Teachers’ Report Book under the proper date. 


Fourth Annual Heport of the State Supt. of Common Schools, 


I. General Remarks. 


The Fourth Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools to the Legislature is made under the 
most encouraging circumstances. It is true the system is 
neither in full operation nor is its machinery perfect. But 
the momentous question, Can education be made as gen- 
eral and as unbought as liberty? has been determined in 
the affirmative by the intelligence of Pennsylvania. 

In other countries the edict of an Emperor, or an uncon- 
ditional act of the Legislature, forms a system of public 
instruction and wills it inte operation. No choice between 
acceptance or rejection, and little control over the details 
of the law, or the conduct of its agents, are entrusted to 
the community. With us it is different. Here, the system 
being intended solely for the benefit of the people and not 
of the government, its adoption necessarily depends on 
their estimate of its advantages, and its administration is 
mainly in their hands. That their action should be slow 
and their decision not altogether unanimous on a subject 
so important, is therefore not surprising. 

At first view, it may dishearten the republican to behold 
the governments of the old world rapidly preceding usfin 
the noble cause of Popular Education. England, Scotland, 
France, Baden, Bavaria, Wirtemburg, Prussia and even 
Austria, Russia and Turkey, are either far advanced or 
earnestly engaging in the work. Others are aroused. 
All, from the most free monarchy down to the lowest 
despotism, are alive to the subject. The hitherto pent- 
up sluices of knowledge are about being thrown open; 
but, whether the stream is to be free and unrestrained, or 
to flow only in such channels as shall comport with the 
safety and tend tothe perpetuation of peculiar forms 
of government, it is foreign to the present purpose to 
inquire. 

There is nothing ominous of evil to popular right in 
this changed policy of the rulers. They have only made 
and are controlled by-one discovery in the science of man : 
They have ascertained that the natural and irrepressible 
tendency of knowledge is general diffusion. What may 
be the effect of that which must inevitably be the nert, 
viz: That knowledge is power, remains for the exper- 
ience of a future generation to determine. 

The great lesson so far as it has advanced, is, to us, 
full of instruction, and, if properly improved, of encour- 
agement. . 

It teaches that if the general spread of education is 
necessary to the well-being of monarchical governments, 
which are almost uncontrolled by the mass of society, it 
is with us more necessary, in exact propoftion to the 
d of power which the people exercise. Where each 
citizen is a law-maker, either through himself or his 
representative periodically chosen, the government, no 
matter how wisely framed, can only be perpetuated and 
sustained in its purity by his own virtue and intelligence. 


It also teaches and encourages us to raise higher the 
standard of true freedom, and sink deeper the foundations 
of sound knowledge. If we stop in mid-career, while 
they are making such rapid strides, there is danger that 
the ceaseless tide of emigration may inundate us with a 
host of educated, sincere and zealous monarchists. For 
it must be recollected that, while Europe is becoming 
covered with Common Schools, the Divine right of kings 
and the excellence of their government form a prominent 
part of the course of instruction. 

Hence, it becomes our glorious task to pile higher the 
ramparts of intelligent liberty, not only as a guard 
against open or covert assaults, but to serve as a refuge 
for the free spirits of the earth. The great trial of self- 
government is going on inthis Union. It behooves us 
therefore not merely to prevent danger within, but to 
watch its approach from without. Above all, it is our 
duty, while we freely open our borders to the oppressed of 
every nation and clime, to raise up in our midst the great 
conservative principle of Educated Liberty, which alone 
can preserve to us and to the world, the free institutions 
of REPUBLICAN AMERICA. 

Sixty years experience has proved that the people of 
the United States are capable of self government. The 
events of the past year, show that the people of Pennsyl- 
vania have, deliberately and after full trial, adopted the 
only means of perpetuating that capacity. All admitted 
the means to be the general diffusion of sound and use- 
ful knowledge. The mode proposed was the Common 
School System. After three years experience, the ques- 
tion of its sufficiency has been decided by this State. 

The whole Commonwealth is divided into one thousand 
Common School districts. Of these about seven hundred 
had the system in operation previous to the first Tuesday 
of May, 1837, when its continuance or rejection was to be 
decided by a direct vote of the people. On the day which 
was thus to determine the fate of the system, so far as 
information has been received (and it has been carefully 
sought after,) not a single District declared against the 
cause of free education. All stood firm. And during the 
same season sixty-five additional districts for the first 
time came out for the system. 

Thus the momentous question was forever settled, and 
at a time and under circumstances too, the most unpro- 
pitious for such a result. The Common School System 
had been in existence for three years, but really had been 
in operation in a majority of accepting districts, only as 
a system of taxation and not of instruction. Its funds 
from the State were small, and whether from the State 
or from taxation were necessarily devoted, for the first 
years, to the procuring of school houses. Thus little or 
nothing was left for teaching. Neither was the deficiency 
supplied generally by private schools. Parents in many 
cases could not afford both to pay a school tax and the 
school master, and even where they were inclined to do 
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so there were frequently no private schools for their ac- 
commodation ;—the preparatory arrangements of the 
common system having discontinued them. In the in- 
terim, time did not stand still with the youth of the Com- 
monwealth. They were growing~up in ignorance by the 
operation of the very means which had been devised and 
adopted for their instruction. It would not have been 
strange, therefore, if public patience had become worn 
out and the system been generally voted down. That 
such was not the case, is proof alike of the intelligence 
of the State and of the popularity of the cause of Com- 
mon Schools. 

On the nature and future prospects of a system, which 
is thus firmly established and must become the hope 
and foundation of our happiness and liberty as a people, 
it seems proper to dwell somewhat at length. 


II. Capabilities and Prospects of our 
Educational System. 


If the mind be permitted to contemplate the wants of 
our population, their manifested adherence to the present 
system, and the capacity of indefinite expansion which it 
possesses, its inevitable destiny, or rather that of the 
State by its means, will appear in true and bright colors. 

The question which has been settled by the adoption of 
the Common School System does not merely declare that 
the people of Pennsylvania will have reading, writing 
and arithmetic taught, at the cheapest possible rate, to 
all, in half a dozen comfortable school houses in each 
township. This, to be sure, is determined and is of itself 
a great deal. But greater and better things have been 
willed by the same vote. In the deep and broad founda- 
tions of the PRIMARY COMMON SCHOOL are also found the 
bases of the mere elevated SECONDARY SCHOOL, the 
PRACTICAL INSTITUTE for the teacher and man of busi- 
ness, the acapeMy for the classical student, the COLLEGE 
for his instruction in the higher branches of science and 
literature, and the towering UNIVERSITY from which the 
richest stores of professional learning will be dissemi- 
nated. 

This fabric is not the vision of an idle dream, nor is it 
an attempt to give shape and direction to that which is 
yet undetermined and shapeless. It is sober deduction 
from the nature of things around us; and, if it have new 
parts, they are only such as are required to give strength 
and symmetry to others already in existence. 

That the institutions just designated, by whatever name 
they may hereafter be called, will be in active existence 
in Pennsylvania before many years shall be added to the 
age of the Commonwealth, every one who is acquainted 
with the wants and determined character of her people, 
the nature and condition of her present literary institu- 
tions and the spirit of the age, will acknowledge. 

We are an ignorant people, and we know it. In making 
this assertion it is not intended to say that we are more 
ignorant than most other peoples or nations. That we are 
not a learned people, however, requires no proof. That 
we know our own deficiencies (which conviction is the 
foundation of all knowledge,) is proved by our former 
want and recent adoption of general means to teach us 
the commonest rudiments of learning, in other words, of 
the system of PRIMARY COMMON schools. Thus we have, 
not in speculation but in actual existence, the wide and 
deep foundation of the fabric. 

The course of instruction in the primary schools is yet 
imperfect, but is rapidly assuming a higher and more 
uniform character. It will, probably, ultimately consist 
of reading, writing, arithmetic and the rudiments of 
grammar, geography and history, accompanied through- 
out with the sound moral culture. Tothe whole with 
great good effect may be added some knowledge of draw- 
ing and vocal music. 

But our people will not—no people will, in the present 
age—rest satisfied with the mere rudiments of learning. 
They will reach after the branches next in order, and, as 
they are their own ———— they will assuredly have 
them. In obtaining them they will adapt the means to 
their own convenience as well as wants. 

In other ages and countries, the lower orders might be 
confined to the rudiments of knowledge, while the higher 
branches were dispensed to the privileged classes, in 
distant and expensive seminaries. But here we have no 
lower orders. Our statesmen and our highest magistrates, 
our professional men and our capitalists, our philosophers 


and our poets, our merchants and our thechanics, 41] 
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spring alike from the mass, and principally from the 
agricultural portion of the people. Of that portion few 
can afford tosend their sons to the distant boarding 
school, to satisfy the thirst for increased knowledge ac- 
quired in the primary school. But satisfied it must be. 
The result will be that if their sons cannot be sent to the 
distant higher schools, the higher schools will be brought 
to their sons. This must be the case, because the parents 
thus circumstanced form the majority, and their decision 
will effect the object. ‘The Seconpary Common ScHOOL 
will rise up in every district in the State, and within reach 
ofall. The pupils who attend these will be of more ad- 
vanced age and greater strength than the primary scholars. 
They will consequently be able to walk much farther to 
and from school; and in this fact will be found the limit 
of their number. Three miles to school will be about as 
far as the most distant should walk ; and thus. we shall 
have the secondary schools within six miles of each other 
over the whole State. Even now, this arrangement is in 
progress. In some towns and thickly peopled country 
districts which have Cgmmon Schools in operation, their 
classification into different grades, not according to wealth 
and rank in §9ciety but to merit and advancement, has 
already taken place. In many others its necessity is 
acknowledged. 

In the Secondary Schools all the branches commenced 
in the Primary will be further pursued and some of them 
completed. To these should be added Composition, Book- 
keeping, some of the branches of Mathematics, the prin- 
ciples of Surveying and Astronomy, History, particularly 
that of our own Country, its law and government, and the 
morality of the Bible. 

The want of competent teachers for primary schools, 
which is now felt in every district and which must in- 
crease as the system rises and spreads 1n usefulness, will 
of itself build up Teachers’ Institutes. The necessities of 
the youth who pass through Secondary Schools and are 
anxious to complete a sound ordinary business Educa- 
tion, will create practical Colleges. These will however, 
be the same institutions, for the simple reason that both 
classes who enter them will approach from the same 
point, viz: The Secondary district School, and will be in 
pursuit of the same kind of knowledge, with the single 
difference that the latter class will seek it for their own 
use exclusively and the former for that of others. He 
who undertakes to impart the rudiments of education to 
the youth intended for the ordinary and practical business 
of life, should himself be possessed of all the details of 
that education. On the other hand, he who has com- 
pleted such an education should in some measure be fit 
to impart it ;—so that the same institution which com- 
pletes the particular kind of education, will be the most 
proper to prepare the teacher whose task is to com- 
mence it. 

In creating these PRACTICAL INSTITUTES, which are the 
only novel as they will be the most important part of our 
educational fabric, we are fortunately clear of embarrags- 
ment from old arrangements and prejudices. They can 
therefore be formed with perfect adaptation to their 
purpose, after obtaining all the light of experience in 
similar undertakings. 

They should be the head of the school system proper ; 
and though they will become the main avenue to acade- 
mical and collegiate instruction, yet they should, with 
the PRIMARY and SECONDARY SCHOOLS, comprise a course 
perfect in itself, and be qualified to send forth both the 
competent common school Teacher and the practical man 
of business. 

These institutions should be free of cost to the student, 
but open to the meritorious alone. If the Primary School 
be free to all, and the Secondary to those who pass with 
credit through the Primary, and the Practical Institute to 
the most deserving of the Secondary schools of each dis- 
trict, their stimulating effect on the system and upon the 
whole mass of intellect of the Commonwealth will be 
most salutary. Talent and genius will be called into life 
and usefulness from the remotest depths, and society will 
become what it should be: A body of orderly, moral and 
well instructed beings, with the most worthy in front. 

Four of these Institutes would accommodate the State, 
for the present. They should be equally distributed over 
the Commonwealth, and-established at such points as to 
afford easy access, cheap living, and pure air. Six Pro- 
fessors in each would be sufficient to instruct all that will 
for some years attendthem. Hundreds of thousands will 
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pass th h the Primary Schools annually; but death, 
want of adesire for further advance in learning, or the 
neeessity of early labor for bread, will reduce them to 
tens of thousands before they reach the Secondary school 
room. And comparatively few will, for a long time, be 
the remnant who will attain the Institute. 

The course of study should be that of a most thorough 
English education, comprising nearly all the branches 
now taught in Colleges, except the dead languages :— 
Such as Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, 
Civil Engineering, Natural Philosophy, Moral Philosophy, 
Evidences of Christianity, Rhetoric, Logic, Geology, 
Mineralogy; Chemistry and Astronomy, to which should 
be added instruction in Political Economy and the prac- 
tical application of the sciences to the business of life— 
particularly to Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, witha 
full and careful course of theoretic and practical instruc- 
tion in the art of Teaching for such as intend to devote 
themselves to that profession. 

No cost should be imposed on the student attending 
these institutions, except merely that of his own boarding 
and lodging ; and the latter should, as soon as possible, 
be prevented by the erection of lodging rooms, at the ex- 
pense of the State. 

The graduates of these institutes will take different- 
paths on leaving them. The one half will probably plunge 
at once into the active pursuitsof life as farmers, mer- 
chants, mechanics, manufacturers, surveyors or engi- 
neers. One fourth will become teachers of Primary, and 
finally, as their experience and knowledge increase, of 
Secondary schools. That proportion will be sufficient, 
because the business of teaching will then be a respecta- 
ble, well-rewarded profession, and men will be found 
devoting their whole lives to it, and not, as now, adopting 
it as a mere temporary refuge from want or labor ; so that 
a camparatively small number added tothe aggregate 
annually will keep up the supply. 

The remaining fourth will be such as desire a classical 
and more finished literary education, to fit them for the 
learned professions. To obtain this the system of County 
AcapeEmigs, long since most munificently commenced 
and now to be perfected by the State, will afford ample 
means, and form the next grade. 

These institutions, which now dwindle or are wholly 
disused, will soon occupy their proper position in the 
system. Under the care of experienced classical gradu- 
ates and furnished with proper apparatus, they will form 
the proper preparatory seminaries for the Colleges. By 
the bounty of the State, annually and permanently given, 
instruction in them can be afforded so cheaply as to place 
it within the reach of all. Many will enter them from 
the local private schools, and some from the secondary 
Common Schools. But to the well-trained student from 
the Practical Institute, should he enter, they will from 
a short and easy step in his scholastic course. One year, 
or at most two, will suffice to prepare him to contend for 
the highest honors of acedemical learning in the College. 

Upon the CoLLEeGs proper, such as is now in existence, 
the correct classification and permanent operations of the 
inferior institutions of the system will have the happiest 
effects. It will then receive a regular influx of students, 
trained from their infancy to habits of study and well 
grounded in all the rudimental branches. We shall no 
longer see persons studying Latin and Greek who are 
comparatively ignorant of their own language; or making 
havoe of mathematical science for want of a proper 
knowledge of arithmetic; or, worst of all, becoming 
learned in the history, geography, customs and govern- 
ment of ancient nations, while ignorant of their own. 

Colleges, thus founded and buoyed up by popular in- 
telligence, will soon attain to the full dignity of learning. 
Their professors, who should be employed in the highest 
fields of literature, science and philosophy, will be re- 
lieved from the drudgery of the rudiments, and with well 
trained minds to act on, will accomplish in two years 
what is now the work of four. A diploma will then be 
really valuable, and a degree undoubted evidence of high 
advancement in learning. 

Beyond this‘ foster mother’ of all that is useful and 
lovely in learning, there will only be one step, and that 


will lead the unwilling student back again from the quiet 
shades of classic research to the scenes of busy life. His 
next abode will be the ProressionaL UNIversiry, placed 
in the crowded city. There, in daily alternations between 
the lecture room and the court house, the hospital, the 
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laboratory, or other scene of his future professional 
duties, he will acquire the last lesson to fit him for 
adorning and remunerating that country, which so muni- 
ene and constantly cherished his youth and his 
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opes. 

This isno fancy sketch. Itis congruous in all its 
parts. Itis reasonable and truly republican in all its 
combinations. It will bear investigation. 

It contemplates two degrees of education. One, which 
ALL should possess to make them intelligent, good citi- 
zens, and which should therefore be FREE; and the other, 
which is desired only with a view to extraordinary ac- 
quirement or professional pursuit, and should therefore 
NOT BE WHOLLY FREE. 

The first comprises all the branches of an ordinary 
business education in the Primary and Secondary Schools 
and the Practical Institute. 

The second is composed of scientific, literary and pro- 
fessional instruction in the Academy, College and Uni- 
versity. 

In freely bestowing the former the community will 
have two objects in view; first, to raise all iis members 
to an equality of intelligence, by giving to each a sound 
preparation for those ordinary affairs of life which all must 
encounter. And, second, to prevent any who may soar 
into the eminence of science from becoming raised in 
their own estimation above the ordinary level, by retain- 
ing them on that level and in the companionship of their 
fellow citizens of every class, while acquiring those rudi- 
ments of learning common to all; in other words, to 
cause them to serve an apprenticeship to equality in early 
life. 

Nor should it be supposed, in making this distinction 
between the two kinds of education, that one will be open 
to, and the other closed against, particular classes. Just 
the contrary. 

The education completed by the Practical Institute will 
fit its possessor not only to perform his general duties 
with safety to society, but to earn his own subsistence. 
This is all which may be fairly claimed at the hands of 
the public. But,in giving the ability to do this, the 
power will also be bestowed to rise to any] d e of 
eminence which the talents of each individual are calcu- 
lated to attain. If, for example, instead of pursuing per- 
manently the business of a teacher, farmer, mechanic, 
merchant, surveyor, engineer, &c., for either of which he 
is qualified, the graduate of the Institute wishes to pur- 
sue the flowery path of letters, or the more dull one of 
science, and does not possess from others the means of 
accomplishing his wishes, he has them within himself. 


The temporary performance of the duties of either of | 


those callings will soon enable him to reach the object of 
his desires. Thus he derives from his country not merely 
an useful education, but one sufficiently profitable to pro- 
vide for its own increase to an extent only limited by the 
powers ofthe human mind. 

That the whole plan now designated is consistent and 
in due proportion, and that its grand divisions may either 
be-united or separated as circumstances shall require, will 
appear by tracing a youth through his whole course. 
Let him be one intended for a learned profession, but 
without money :— 

He enters the Primary school at five years of age. In 
five seasons he is prepared to enter the Secondary school. 
He is then ten. Four years attendance here fits him for 
the Practical Institute. He is now fourteen, and is sup- 
posed to have hitherto maintained himself by devoting 
one-third or even one-half of each year to the business of 
his parent oremployer. He attends two terms at the 
Institute, occupying portions of two years, and in the in- 
terim earns enough to pay for his boarding and clothes. 
He is now sizteen years of age. He may next enter the 
Academy and pass from it to the second class in College, 
or, if his cireumstances will not permit this, one year 
spent as teacher or clerk in a store, or in the business of 
agriculture during the day, and close study at night, pro- 
vides him with means and fits him for entering College 
without attendance at the Academy. This he does at 
seventeen. The same process carries him through his 
collegiate course, and at twenty-one he is a graduate, with 
industry and acquirements well calculated for the study 
of any profession. He also possesses such an expertness 
and knowledge in general business as will gain for him 
support whlfile in the pursuit, and employment when in 
the practice of his profession. 
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a longer time will be requisite, and a shorter to the more 
wealthy and studious ; and when it is intended to proceed 
no further than the practical institute, three terms may 
with advantage be there spent. But, whether the path 
be rendered smooth by wealth or more tedious by poverty, 
whether the whole distance be traveled, or only the half 
accomplished,—it would be open, free and equal for all, 
and will lead to the great end,—public good and in- 
dividual happiness. 

This perfecting of the educational system of Pennsyl- 
vania may be objected to, on the ground of its expense. 
A short statement will show that it can be attained with- 
out embarrassment to the resources of the State. 

The addition of $108,719, (hereafter proposed) to the 
annual Common School appropriation seems to be neces- 
sary to the present prosperity of the system. That the 
Primary schools, thus aided, will produce the Secondary 
school is as certain as that the Common School System 
will continue. One cannot exist three years without the 
other. Thus $108,919 of further annual appropriation 
will secure the Secondary schools. 

Four Practical Institutes will require twenty-four Pro- 
fessors at $1000 per annum each. The other annual ex- 
penses of these institntions may be set down at $4000 
each, making a total of $40,000 per annum. 

To render them actively useful, the County Academies 
should be permanently endowed by the State. If to the 
larger counties bé oo $500, to the middle class $400, 
and to the smaller $300 per annum, this will make a gross 
sum of about $21,000.00. But this sum should not be 
given unconditionally. Each county should be compelled 
to put in sufficient repair the academy building heretofore 
given by the State, and to raise annually a sum equal to 
its portion of public appropriation. These united funds 
would bring down the price of academical instruction to 
a mere trifle, and ensure permanence and a qualified in- 
structor to teach. 

The Colleges have equally strong claims. If to every 
institution of this class, with four professors and not less 
than one hundred students, exclusive of those in prepara- 
tory schools, $1000 per annum were given, it would make 
$8000, there being about eight tolerably strong institu- 
tions in the State. A further fund, say of $7000, to be 
distributed among such as possessed a greater number of 
professors and students, and in proport riton to their actual 
excess, would have a most happy effect. All would thus 
be encouraged, but especially the most meritorious and 
useful institutions. This would form an aggregate for 
colleges of $15,000 per annum. 

The University or Universities, (should there be two, ) 


, 48 mere professional institutions would not have strong 


claims on State aid, at least for sometime. In their col- 
legiate capacity they would, however, receive their part 
of the college fund. 

The amount, then, annually necessary to complete this 
magnificent plan would be : 


Increase of Primary and Secondary common 


school appropriation,..........s+.sseeeeee++ $108,919 
Practical Institute appropriation, nes deny eoees 40,000 
County academy, SO. 4adtees bo rath on 21,000 
College, do ¢csems keoide sce +: =O 
$184,919 


In this estimate are not included the appropriations to 
construct edifices for the Practical Institutes, and to aid 
in building the Secondary common school houses, both of 
which will be required. 

To Pennsylvania who annually expends her millions in 
constructing works of internal improvement, and who, in 
two or three years ought to realize an income from them 
much beyond their annual expense, this is a trifling sum 
to accomplish an object of such vast importance. The 
question presented is not merely, Will she who devotes 
two millions annually to extending her canals and rail- 
roads, bestow less than one tenth of that sum to complete 
her system of education? Neither is it barely a question, 
as to the comparative value and dignity of intellectual 
wealth and physical resources,—of mind and matter ; nor 
is it a calculation of the profit to be derived from the cor- 
rect application of scientific knowledge to the arts and 
business of life. These are certainly involved. But there 
is another and graver question to be determined, on the. 
proper decision of which and action under that decision, 
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will probably depend the honor and prosperity, if not the 


very existence of the Commonwealth. It grows out of 
our peculiar circumstances. Itis this: Will Pennsylya- 
nia, whose singularly favorable position and exhaustléss 
mineral resources are about to pour upon her almost un- 
limited wealth and prosperity,—will she, thus situated, 
permit riches and ignorance with their inseparable atten- 
dants, luxury and crime, to flow over the land, and thus 
become a short-lived curse to herself, but a lasting lesson 
to the world? Or will she not rather cause the rays of 
sound knowledge to illumine the dangerous tide of wealth, 
and thus make the prevented danger even add to her 
honor? 

Having thus dwelt at greater length than was in- 
tended, on a scene which is the more interesting, because 
its speedy and certain realization is within our own power, 
the measures immediately necessary for improvement 
will now be stated. 


Iii. Great Wants of the System. 


These are, so far as relates to the system proper, IN- 
CREASED AID FROM THE STATE, 80 as to lighten the bur- 
then of taxation ; and BETTER TEACHERS, 60 as to cause 
the funds of the system to produce the greatest possible 
amount of benefit. 


1. INCREASE OF APPROPRIATION. 


It may be said by some, that if a public system of in- 
struction is to be kept in existence, it is immaterial 
whether the means are derived from tax, or from the 
State Treasury; because in either case, the money belongs 
to the public. Though the fact is admitted, the inference 
is incorrect. Every dollar raised by taxation is taken 
directly from the pockets of the tax payer, and can never 
be returned except in benefit. If taken now, it is ata 
time too, when neither the recent popularity of the sys- 
tem, nor his means can well bear it. 

On the other hand, ifthe necessary increase be drawn 
from the State Treasury, neither is the benefit less, nor is 
it to be received as a loan which must be repaid hereafter 
by taxation. It is merely drawing on a source which is 
rapidly increasing, and will soon afford aid to any desir- 
able and reasonable extent. The public works of the 
Commonwealth are this source, and will, in a very short 
time, not only repay the funds hitherto loaned to their 
use by the Common School System, but will add any sum 
necessary for its support and perfection. 

It is not intended to assert, that taxation in aid of pub- 
lic education will ever wholly cease. A large amount of 
assistance from that source will for some years be indis- 
pensable ; nor will it perhaps ever be found prudent 
wholly to discontinue it. The system cannot be kept in 
useful existence, unless the people feel an interest and 
take an active part in its operations. All experience 
shows that this interest to continue and be useful, must 
be a direct and pecuniary one. Under such a motive, the 
conduct and accounts of the officers of the system will be 
closely scrutinized, and the whole machine kept in cheap 
and efficient action. Without it,the contrary wouldsoon 
be the result. 

The amount of tax actually necessary will never equal 
what each member of society, on an average, paid for the 
education of his own and the poor children of his district, 
for the support of paupers from intemperence and igno- 
rance, and for the punishment of crime from the same 
cause, under the old order of things. During the past 
season it fell far short of that sum, except in a tew in- 
stances, though the amount then required for procuring 
school houses swelled the tax to a sunt which will hardly 
hereafter be equaled. The exceptions alluded to. are 
those of a few citizens, if each district, of large means; 
but they do not, or should not complain. It is in the in- 
telligence and knowledge of rights, generally diffused 
throughout society, that they must find their surest pro- 
tection in the enjoyment of their property. Withoutthis, 
history teaches the impressive lesson, that force soon 
makes title, and that possessions only mean so much as 

each can keep by the strong hand. 

It is a fair estimate that the number of children who 
will attend the Common Schools when in operation over 
the whole State, will equal the whole number of taxables. 
By the septennial enumeration of 1835, the taxables were 
308,919. The present cost of teaching each child for one 
quarter is $1 10; but when the preparatory arrangements 


‘are complete and the system in proper operation, it will 
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not in all probability exceed $1 00; accordingly it will re- 
quire something over $600,000 to teach the children of the 
Commonwealth during six months in the year, which is 
as short a period as is contemplated by the present law, 
or is calculated to produce any considerable benefit. 

The principle on which State aid is now given seems to 
require an addition to the annual appropriation, if even 
but six months instruction is to besecured. The amount 
of tax to be raised by the districis is in all cases to be 
equal to the sum given by the State. One half the cost 
of six months tuition, which is about $300,000 should 
therefore be advanced by the Commonwealth. If the dis- 
tricts raise more than this equal portion, the public will 
have the advantage in the increased time of instruction. 

But the strongest argument in favor of a larger appro- 
priation is the fact, that it will strengthen the popularity 
and render easy the spread of the system. An additional 
appropriation, now, will turn the scale in many places 
where it is yet balancing, and will keep it steady where 
recently turned. The effects of the increased annual ap- 
propriation given in 1836, and the school house fund in 
1837, were most beneficial. If anything were required to 
cheer the Legislature on in the patriotic footsteps of their 
predecessors, an ample motive may be found in the fruits 
of this former liberality 

The addition to the annual appropriation should not, in 
the opinion of the undersigned, be a fixed sum, but one 
bearing a certain proportion to the number of taxable 
citizens of the Commonwealth. The present annual ap- 
propriation is equalto about sixty-four and two-thirds 
cents to each. If raised as proposed it would only be one 
dollar for each taxable, yet would secure annually six 
months teaching and be otherwise advantageous. 

This mode will prevent the necessity of legislation 
hereafter to iticrease the State aid to the schools, because 
its opération will be to make the appropriation keep exact 
pace with the wants of an increasing population, and the 

owing means of the State Treasury. 

It will introduce certainty into the system: For in- 
stance, when the directors desire to know their district’s 
proportion of State money, it will only be necessary to 
ascertain its number of taxables. Under the present law 
when this juformation is required, they are compelled to 
apply to the Superintendent. 

_ It will even have a beneficial and republican effect in 
extending the right of suffrage. Ifeach district’s amount 
of State school money depends on its number of qualified 
citizens, every one really taxable will be assessed, and 
thus qualified to vote at all elections. 

Under these impressions, it is earnestly and respectfully 
recommended to make the annual State appropriation 
equal hereafter to one dollar for each taxable citizen. 
This for the present, will cause the addition of $108,919 00 
te the existing appropriation. 

Most fortunately for the system, the means, at least for 
the ensuing year, of affording the proposed addition are 

, Without interfering with any other project or 
calculation. By the fourth section of the act of 27th of 
February, 1537, the interest of the surplus revenue, re- 
ceived by this State, is *‘ ordered to be applied to the fund 
for the support of Common Schools within this Common- 
wealth.” The sum already received into the Treasury, 
amounts to $100,000, and will be considerably increased 
before the principal can be expended for internal improve- 
ment or other purposes. This moncy has not been em- 
braced in the estimates of the State Treasurer, Governor, 
or any other officer, and has not, therefore, been calcu- 
lated on for any other public use. ll that is required is 
the passage of a bill, or resolution, authorizing the addi- 
tion and payment after the first Mouday of June, 1838, 
ot so much of it as will raise the ordinary annual appro- 
priation to the amount proposed. This will accomplish 
all that is at present needed by the Primary Common 
Schools. 

This measure is the more proper, inasmuch as doubts 
have been entertained by the State Treasurer and Audi- 
tor General, whether it was not the intention of the Leg- 
islature, in passing the act in question, that the whole 
sum of interest should be added to, and distributed with 
the ordinary annual State appropriation. The words used 
in the fourth section are certainly open to such interpre- 
tation, though the undersigned is of opinion that their 
true construction is different. The use of the word 
** Fund” renders it certain, that the anent ‘* Com- 
mon School Fund,” established by the act of 2d April, 
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1831, was intended, and that the whole interest must be 
added to that “Fund,” and cannot be distributed annu- 
ally, without further legislation. 

The permanent Common School Fund, established in 
1831, amounted, on the first of the present month, to 
$1,529,646 33, exclusive of the interest on the surplus 
revenue just mentioned. 
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2.—IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHERS. 


The want of more and better Teachers is by far the 
greatest difficulty of the system. Without these it can- 
not long retain the degree of public favor new possessed, 
and with them its capacity for usefulness will only be 
limited by the necessities of the rising generation. 

The means of supplying this last and greatest want 
have occupied much of the thoughts of the Superintendent. 
He has come deliberately and unhesitatingly to the con- 
clusion, that the best mode is the establishment of Sepa- 
RATE Free State Institutions for the instruction of 
teachers. Two others have been proposed and partially 
tried, with little success : 

One is, to strengthen the County Academies by State pa- 
tronage, so that they shall instruct and furnish each county 
with a sufficient number of good teachers. It was mainly 
with a view to this end, that the practice of giving pub- 
lic aid to these institutions first commenced. It has been 
over and over asserted, that they form the only hope of 
the State, in improving her teachers; but they have for 
twenty years disappointed that hope. And they must, 
from the nature of things, continue to doso. As teachers’ 
seminaries they will never accomplish anything, though 
as general academies they should be cherished. And 
why will they not accomplish this end? The reasons 
are plain: 

They are not at present qualified to become useful sem- 
inaries for teachers. The most flourishing County Aca- 
demy does not possess more instructors than one princi- 
pal and one or, at most, two assistants of more limited 
qualifications. The main attention of these instructors 
should, and forever will be directed to their proper call- 
ing, viz:—That of academical and classical teaching. 
The small remainder of their time, perhaps a lecture once 
a week, or a hurried lesson each day, snatched from their 
proper duties, would be all that could be afforded, and 
must form the professional course of instruction of him on 
whom devolves the momentous task of giving its first di- 
rection to the moral and intellectual character of the 
State. 

Nor can they ewer be made to afford more than this 
limited de of instruction, unless to the injury of their 
proper and highly valuable academical character, and. at 
unnecessarily great cost to the State. There is no truth 
better established than that the attempt simultaneously 
to accomplish different objects prevents full success in 
any. In the present instance, either the academy, as a 
preparatory institution for higher classical and literary 
pursuits, must lose its standing, or injustice be done to 
the candidate teacher. Evenif the two objects might 
with safety and success be pursued in the same institu- 
tions, which is denied, still, neither the foundation of an 
academy is broad enough nor its means sufficient. 

In New York the attempt to connect academical with 
teachers’ institutions, though not on such a large scale as 
would be necessary in this State, if all our County Acade- 
mies are to be used, has failed as a means of supplying 
a sufficient number of teachers. Eight academies re- 
ceived aid from the State, en condition of adding a teach- 
ers’ department to’each. The recent message of the Ex- 
ecutive seems to admit the insufficiency of this mode, and 
recommends the establishment of separate normal schools 
for teachers in each county. This, so far as the experi- 
ence of one State gees, determines the impropriety of con- 
necting the two kinds of institutions. Whether the num- 
ber of separate normal institutions, now proposed, is too 
great or not, is another question. 

- The adoption of County Academies for the preparation 
of teachers would so subdivide the small amount of ac- 
quirement and experience in this department, which the 
present generation possess, as tocripple its usefulness. 
More than fifty professors would be required, all of suffi- 
cient qualifications to act as Presidents of their respective 
institutions, because each county ought of right to pos- 
sess a8 good an institution as every other. But if four or 
six separate institutes were adopted, twenty or thirty pro- 
fessors would suffice, only four or six of whom need be 
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qualified to act as Presidents. This consideration will be 
found to possess great weight, when it shall be discovered 
how very rare are the persons qualified for the task; yet 
with one well qualified head to each institution the other 
departments can be filled with comparative ease. With- 
out that head, whether the institution have one or many 
professors, it will be worth little. 

The location of County Academies is objectionable for 
the purpose in view. They are in all cases situated at 
the seats of justice, where living is more expensive than 
in any other part of the county. If only a few strong 
teachers’ institutes were to be established, even at the 
county towns, this objection might be overcome by pro- 
viding lodgings and other advantages, at the public ex- 
pense ; but to do so at fifty points in the State would be 
out of the question. : 

Their organization and moral government are insufficient 
as seminaries for teachers. They are, almost without ex- 
ception, mere day-schools, without any control by the in- 
structors over the pupils, except during school hours. 
This is an insurmountable objection ; the moral training 
of the young teacher, being by far the most important 
part of his education. 

The companionship of the County Academy is not the 
proper one for the youthful teacher. By this is not in- 
tended the vicious example presented in large towns, 
(though this should not be forgotten, particularly when 
the pupil is under no permanent moral control,) but his 
society in school. He who is about being sent forth into 
the world to perform the highest and most difficult duty 
of man, in training the young mind to knowledge and 
virtue, is taken from the society of boys, and expected at 
once to shake off his frivolty and giddiness, and, with 
little precept and no practice, to assume the grave func- 
tions of a teacher! . 

But the conclusive objection is, that these institutions 
have long been in vigorous activity in some counties and 
have accomplished little, if anything, towards the object 
in view. Surely if they are capable of being made to do 
much good, it is not unreasonable to ask for even a small 
specimen. 

These are some of the reasons which have hitherto pre- 
vented a supply of teachers from County Academies, and 
should cause the friends of the education of teachers to 
look for success in some other direction. 

The other mode suggested is, the agency of the Colleges. 
Against this the Superintendent would most earnestly 
raise his voice, both on account of the injurious conse- 
quences to the colleges themselves, and the insufficiency 
of the means. 

The Colleges of Pennsylvania, after struggling for 
years against adverse circumstanees, which it is unneces- 
sary to enumerate, are, it is confideutly believed, about to 
be sustained and raised by the State to that standing 
which their own merits and her honorrequire. It would 
be the height of injustice now, for the sake of mere tem- 
porary considerations, to clog them with that which does 
not properly pertain to their design, or to add conditions 
to the proposed aid not only unworthy of her, and injuri- 
ous to them, but not calculated to accomplish the desired 


purpose. 

A College is, or should be, a chartered and permanently 
endowed institution, for instruction in the liberal arts and 
sciences, with power to grant de . All who enter it 
should stand on a footing of perfect equality, except so 
far as the necessary arrangement into classes and the nat- 
ural difference of mental capacity, separate them. All 
should have the same high object, viz: a diploma, in 
view. None should be there in pursuit of other objects 
to the injury of the proper design of the institution ; and 
above all, none should be subjected to the pain of wit- 
nessing a contest for honors from which they are debar- 
red, or of bearing the sneer which rankles none the less 
because it is unmerited. 

That this would be the consequence of the presence of 
the unpretending candidate teacher cannot be denied, for 
its cause rests deep in the workings of human nature. 
That it ever can be avoided is as doubtful as is the abso- 
lute perfectibility of that nature. The prosperous pursuit 
of a high object will ever impart feelings of complacency, 
too often of arrogarce. The inability to enter upon it, 
will engender a morbid sensibility either to see or to sus- 
pect contempt. Both feelings are alike injurious to the 


ndividuals and to the institution which is their theatre.‘ 
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Instead of encumbering the Colleges with that which 
does not belong to their object, the State should aid them 
unconditionally in their own work. This can never be done 
by exacting from them a certain amount of service for the 
aid bestowed, and that service too without their proper 
sphere. If the Colleges are to be aided, they should be 
aided as Colleges, and not mocked with the semblance of 
assistance in no degree promotive of their own benefit. 

But even if the present purpose is at all practicable with 
justice and safety to the Colleges, it can only be in a par- 
tial degree and as a secondary object. The time is for- 
ever, it is believed, passed when the preparation of teach- 
ers will or can be made subordinate to any pursuit or 
object whatever, or be assigned to some inferior depart- 
ment in an obscure room attached to any institution 
however high or celebrated. It demands and before long 
will receive, independently of all other objects, the chlef 
care and the best talent of the Commonwealth. 

On the other hand, to make the Colleges at all suffi- 
cient to supply the immediate and urgent wants of the 
system, (granting for a moment the possibility,) either 
their present number of professors must be doubled or 
their present functions cease. They have now an aggre- 
gate of seven hundred and ninety students to about thirty- 
six professors. It is supposed that the time of these 
professors is wholly occupied by their existing duties, 
and that though they could probably instruct larger, yet 
that they could not do justice to more classes. Additional 
professors must therefore be provided for the teachers’ 
classes. Not less than two thousand teachers, or one-fifth 
of the number required for the whole State, should, to 
commence efficiently, be under instruction at once. This 
number would leave two hundred and fity students of 
this kind to each College, who would at least require the 
whole attention and time of all the present faculty, or 
make the doubling of their number unavoidable. In the 
one case the Institutions must at once give up, and in 
the other, soon merge their proper collegiate character ; 
either of which would be a public loss. 

But, admit that teachers could be as readily prepared in 
the proposed appendages to the collegiate as in separate 
Institutions, it is believed that. the result would be most 
injurious to the cause of education and the profession of 
teaching. It must be borne in mind that education has 
suffered almost as much from the want or due respecta- 
bility in the professors in the art of teaching, as from 
want of knowledge. But to place them in a higher liter- 
ary institution to whose honors they cannot aspire, and 
consequently in an inferior and equivocal position, would 
be a singv'ar mode of raising them. This doubtful and 
subordine‘e rank would dwell like an incubus on the 
character of the profession. On the individual teacher 
its souring and depressing influence would be most inju- 
rious, and through him, as an inevitable consequence, 
would reach and affect the whole ground-work of 
education. 

The sectarian character of most, if not all, of tke Col- 
leges presents a strong reason against the connection. In 
this remauk it is not intended, on the one hand, to con- 
vey the idea that Colleges ought not to be managed by 
particular sects, nor on the other that the teachers’ semi- 
nary should be without sound moral instruction. Each 
College may, with perfect safety to freedom of conscience, 
belong to one denomination, so long as there are others in 
the State controlled by different sects, and so long as each 
student is at liberty to enter and depart whevever he 
chooses. But the candidate teacher would not at all times 
be enabled to be select and change his College; and the fact 
that he was preparing for his public duty under the in- 
struction of a particular sect, even though it did not 
actually interfere with his religious sentiments, would in- 
evitably beget distrust in the public mind. The separate 
institution would be liable neither to this evil nor to the 
suspicion of it. The professors being appointed by some 
public authority, would, as a matter of course, be seleeted 
indifferently from the various denominations, and thus, 
at the same time that sound moral instruction was afford- 
ed as a part of the course of education, the check of public 
opinion and the presence of different denominations in 
the faculty, would liberalize its character. 

The Colleges have already been tried as a means of 
supplying teachers, and with little success. Within the 
last = years $48,500 have been given by the State to 
five of these Institutions, principally on condition, that 
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they should instruct a certain number of persons (ninety- 
one) for teachers of English schools, annually for a speci- 
fied time. Last year there were sixty-one students pre- 
paring for this business in all the Colleges of the State. 
Every one knows how few of the persons who are thus 
prepared ever actually exercise the profession. It is 
doubted whether there are, at the present moment, in the 
whole State, one hundred persons, thus educated, perma- 
nently and actually engaged as teachers of Primary 
schools. Hope from this quarter is dead. 

The present professors of the Colleges, merely as such, 
are not qualified to instruct teachers. In making this 
assertion it is not intended to doubt their talent er ability 
for their proper duties. On the contrary, it is known and 
cheerfully admitted, that asa body, their qualifications 
and standing «re honorable to the State. But the kind 
and manner of teaching in a College, are widely different 
from those of a primary school. To understand one 
does not argue a knowledge of the other; but certainly, 
whether the theoretical science is possessed or not, actual 
experience is not claimed. 

The manner heretofore adopted by the State, to secure 
the education of teachers by the Colleges, was to cause 
them to afford tuition in the proper branches, free of 
charge, to a certain numberof young men. This has 
been done, it is believed, by all the Colleges whose duty 
it is, whenever the proper number of applicants offered. 
But, having failed to effect the desired end by this means, 
anew proposition is now made. It is, that the State 
shall pay the college a certain sum for every young man 
prepared to fulfil the office of Common School master: 
the State at the same time, taking a bond with surety 
from him that he will exercise the calling for a stated 
time; the bond to be enforced if he fail to do so, other- 
wise te be of ne effect; and he of course receiving the 
ordinary salary of a teacher, while engaged. 

This project seems to be even more objectionable than 
the other. It can never meet the wants of the system. 
The young man who could get sufficient surety in such a 
bond, could, on the strength of the same good character 
which obtained it, procure the money or the means of ac- 
complishing his unconditional education, at the comple- 
tion of which, he would not be confined to one business, 
but be free to devote himself to the most profitable. It 
removes none of the objections against coupling the in- 
struction of teachers with the collegiate course, but in 
addition to the main fault of educating them in a subor- 
dinate department, adds the clog of a bond, and thus 
sends them out into the world bound to a profession, 
which, however tolerable or even agreeable when freely 
pursued, will inevitably soon become irksome and disa- 
— when fastened upon them. They will not per- 

aps murmur openly against the debt, but vent all their 
ill-humor agaist the profession. Its exercise will thus be- 
come not merely unpleasant to themselves, but odious in 
the eyes of others, who, under different circumstances 
might have devoted themselves to it. 

It is hoped that Pennsylvania, who has bestowed freely 
so much for the promotion of learning, will not now eke 
out, at a price in dollars and cents, a conditional educa- 
tion to him to whom the best stores of knowledge should 
be poured out largely and without price. Above all, it is 
believed the time never will come, when she shall appear 
in court against, or pursue to another State as a fugitive 
debtor, a son whose spirit she had damped, and whose 
home she had rendered unpleasant, by her conditional 
bounty. 

This view of the matter takes for granted that the bond 
will be fulfilled, or the surety made liable. It should not 
however be forgotten, that the one may be broken and 
the other prove worthless. Teachers to be fully useful 
must be independent. To make them so, their education 
must be free, and their seminaries separate—at least not 
subordinate. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the remarks presented in a 
former part of this report, in support of the propriety of 
establishing Practical Institutes for teachers, and to serve 
as the highest. seminaries of the free system. Neither 
is it requisite to show that, if properly organized, they 
will possess all the advantages wanting in academies and 
colleges, and that they will add to the prosperity and use- 
fulness of those institutions. 

It is only necessary to picture to one’s self, the finished 
teacher, emerging from.a course of proper intellectual 
and moral training in an independent institution, to be 
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convinced that he isa different being from any that we 
have yet seen. He leaves the walls into which he had 
forced his way by merit, and where he stood the equal, 
and his proposed profession the first object, of all,—with a 
dignity of purpose, a fitness for his calling, and a desire 
to exercise it, unattainable by any other means. 

What should be the organization, course of study and 
minute details of the Practical Institute? The Superin- 
tendent will not attempt to answer this question, because 
he is neither capable of doing it fully nor is it necessary 
that it should be done now. Time must be taken for the 
task by whomsoever may be designated to perform it. 
Information must be sought, the experience of other 
countries be collected, and the utmost care taken that no 
radical error shall enter into the plan. 

It is not now proposed that complete institutions, such 
as those attempted to be described, shall forthwith be 
established. They, should they be established, are in- 
tended to raise up and educate in all the branches of a 
finished English education, a body of teachers from and 
for the primary and secondary schools. This will require 
years. But the wants of the system will not bear the 
delay of years. Some must be supplied now. 

The present proposition, then, is immediately to establish 
two seminaries, exclusively for improving the present gener- 
ation of teachers, which shall by degrees rise and widen 
into practical institutes, such as have been described, after 
this temporary purpose shall have been accomplished. 

A present appropriation of $25,000 and an annual sum 
of $20,000 for two years afterwards will effect this. 

Little, fortunately, will be required for buildings. Madi- 
son College, at Uniontown, Fayette county, and Franklin 
College, at Lancaster, are both vacant and both well situ- 
ated so as to accommodate the most popular parts of the 
State, and easy of access by railroads, canals and turn- 
pikes. It is also said that one or other of the Colleges 
in Washington county, might perhaps be induced to 
change its character for the good of the cause of educa- 
tion, should Madison not be adopted. Hereafter when 
additional Institutes become necessary, some point in 
Luzerne ;or Lycoming, for the North East, and in Ve- 
nango or Jefferson, for the North West, might be select- 
ed, with Centre for the Middle Institute. 

But, for the present, buildings nearly ready for use can 
be obtained at the places just named. It is supposed that 
$2,000 would put them in sufficient repair, $6,000 would 
provide a small Library, Philosophical apparatus, speci- 
mens for the illustration of the natural sciences, &c. 
$12,000 would pay the salaries of twelve Professors, six 
for each Institute, and $2,000 would provide them with 
dwelling houses, leaving $3,000 for contigencies. 

The mode of instruction shonld be by lectures, with 
subsequent examinations; recitations in classes; model 
schools, &c. Each professor ehould deliver at least one 
lecture to the whole number of students every week, and 
meet a class for recitation twice each day. 

The sciences taught might be Grammar, Geography, 
History, Mathematics, Chemistry and Mineralogy, Nat- 
ural History and Botany, Moral Philosophy, with the 
Evidence of Christianity, &c. It is not meant that these 
branches, or any other that might be added, should be 
taught in the ordinary manner, as if to mere learners for 
their own benefit, but that instruction in them should be 
coupled with directions for the best manner of imparting 
them to others. For instance, the best text books should 
be pointed out, the kind and manner of obtaining the 
necessary apparatus and performing the simpler experi- 
ments explained, &c. 

Thus the most important branch would, as it should, 
be the art of instruction. Knowledge in other arts and 
sciences should only be imparted as incidental and sec- 
ondary. This could be accomplished by forming the 
scholar teachers themselves into model schools, and 
while adding to their store of general knowledge, enabling 
them also to impart it with full benefit and effect to 
others. In this way the correct principle of the classifi- 
cation of pupils—the modes of stimulating industry and 
rewarding merit—the best kind of school books—the use 
of the blackboard and other school-room aids, could be 
made known ; and in six or even three months a teacher 
of the most limited qualifications but possessing ordi- 
nary intelligence, could be improved into a highly useful 
instructor. 

The expense to the teacher would be very trifling. On 
the supposition that he could only spare three months 
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from his school in each year, the cost for that time need 
not exceed thirty dollars, viz: twelve weeks board at two 
dollars per week, and six dollars for traveling expenses. 
Two such courses would add so much to his usefulness, 
that the Districts generally would sogn find their advant- 
age in aiding their teachers to attend the Institute. 

Each Institute could easily afford instruction to one 
thousand persons in the course of the year; and would 
in this way soon improve the whole body of teachers in 
the State. 

To teachers attending a certain time, passing an exam- 
ination, and sustaining a good moral character while at 
the Institute, a diploma should be given, with a certificate 
of the exact grade of professional qualifications possessed. 
These would secure employment to the possessors, and 
prevent the necessity of an examination by Directors, 
very much to their relief and the benefit of the system. 
The hope of obtaining such a passport to confidence and 
employment would, undoubtedly, form a strong induce- 
ment to enter the Institution. 

The undersigned is firm in the belief that this cheap 
and practicable mode, will, if adopted, revolutionize the 
whole business of teaching in two years; and that in five 
years, the full Practical Institutes having then grown up, 
the name of “School Teacher” will be among the most 
honorable in the land. When that shall be effected the 
spirit of learning will spread over the whole State, and 
the perfection of the system be soon accomplished. 

Five Practical Institutes would be capable of affording 
instruction to 2,500 students at one time. Of these, the 
one-half (1,250) would usually complete their course 
each year. If even the one-fourth of these annual grad- 
uates should devote themselves to the business of instruc- 
tion, such a regular and continued accession to the body 
of teachers would form an abundant supply. The rest 
might apply themselves to other pursuits, and enrich the 
community with their knowledge in every branch of 
business. 


IV. Beneficial Results of System thus far. 


During the past summer and autumn the Superinten- 
dent visited the seats of justice of thirty-three of the 
counties of the State, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
condition of the system, and of settling, on the spot, such 
controvers is as were subject to his jurisdiction. The 
counties visited were York, Adams, Franklin, Bedford, 
Somerset, Westmoreland, Fayette, Greene, Washington, 
Allegheny, Beaver, Butler, Mercer, Crawford, Erie, Ve- 
nango, Jefferson, Clearfield, Centre, Mifflin, Juniata, 
Perry, Cumberland, Huntingdon, Cambria, Indiana, Arm- 
strong, Union, Northumberland, Lycoming, Luzerne, 
Columbia and Schuylkill. This tour was found to be so 
valuable as a means of gaining the most useful and exact 
knowledge of the state and wants of the system, and of 
introducing harmony and uniformity into all its opera- 
tions, that nothing but a want of time prevented its ex- 
tension to all the counties. It is proposed to complete it 
next summer. 

By this means a direct personal interview was enjoyed 
with more than two thousand Directors, and a large num- 
ber of Teachers and other intelligent persons interested 
in the cause of popular education. Many Schools, a 
number of Academies and four Colleges, were also 
visited. During the same period alarge number of letters 
giving explanatory decisions and advice under the school 
law, were also written, exclusive of circulars, warrants, 
plans of school houses, blank forms ot report, &e. On 
the whole, such a mass of information was acquired and 
imparted as could scarcely have been effected in any 
other manner. 

The most striking change remarked is, in the kind of 
controversies submitted to the Superintendent. Hereto- 
fore they were generally such as grew out of opposition 
to the Common School System as whole. Now they relate 
to contests for its advantages, such as the location of a 
school house, distribution of the district funds, choice of 
teacher, admission of pupils, &e. The strife was form- 
erly against the law; now it is wnder the law for its 
benefits. 

Another valuable change is the greater degree of regu- 
larity which has been introduced into the transactions of 
Directors. The different Boards now entitle themselves 
with much more promptness than formerly to their State 
appropriation, and make their reports with more fulness_ 
and punctuality. 


In a large majority of accepting districts the crisis of 
the system is passed. The school houses are mainly corm- 
pleted and hereafter a small amount of tax, in addition 
to the State appropriation, will keep the schools in eper- 
ation a great portion of the year. It can now be judged 
by its legitimate fruit,—sound and regular instruction, and 
not by its unavoidable but unpopular incident,—taration. 

The profession of teaching is much elevated. Instances 
of bad moral character and intemperate habits are hardly 
to be met with, though formerly School Masters, who 
above all others should be perfectly exemplary as a class, 
were not remarkable in this respect. In the towns and 
boroughs there is a most marked and gratifying improve- 
ment both in qualifications and character. 

The compensation of teachers, though far from what 
it should be, is increasing. This is producing, though 
slowly, its sure effect, improvement in their qualifications 
asabody. Expulsion for bad character from the profes- 
sion and increased remuneration, are beginning to induee 
persons to exercise it who could not, and would not, do 
80 a few years ago. 

A most beneficial spirit of inquiry, as to the best kind 
of school books is excited. A few years ago there was 
perfect iudifference on the subject. Its vast importance 
is now beginning to be appreciated. 

One of the most cheering results of the system, which 
is becoming more apparent every day, is the removal of 
the’ edious distinction between rich and poor scholars, 
and the readiness and harmony with which all are learn- 
ing to meet as equals on the broad platform of education. 

Among the fruits of the system are also to be mention- 
ed the increased number of children (fully double) 
brought under the school roof by its means, and the de- 
creased cost of instruction (one-half) since its adoption 
in the accepting districts. 

But by far the best effect is the general discussion of its 
merits and of the nature and best means of education 
generally, which has been spread over the whole State. 
Many mistakes have, it is true, been made and wrong 
measures of detail adopted, but the experience acquired 
even in the progress of correcting them, is invaluable. 
The whole State is awakened: the whole population is 
learning on the subject. Some there are, to be sure, who 
yet contend against the free school, but their very opposi- 
tion spreads and deepens the knowledge and conviction 
of its superiority. 

V. Details of the System. 


1. COMPARATIVE SYNOPSIS. 
The following statement will exhibit at one view the 
progress of the system since the date of the last annual 
report : 





| 1887. | 1838. | Differ’nee 





The whole No. of districts, | 987| 1,001) 14 
The No. of paid districts, 603) 765) 162 
The number that reported, | 573) 664 91 
Whole number of schools, | 3,384) 4,089 705 
Whole number of teachers, | 3,394, _ 4,841 1,447 
Whole number of scholars, | 139,604] 182,355; 42,751 
Av. comp. of male teachers,} $18 38)$18 8914 5114 
do do offemale do |= 1196) 11 79% 1614 
Duration of teaching, \4m.3d.:6m. 04); 1m. 2714 
Cost of each pupil per quarter, $1 0614! $1 27% 2114 





It will be perceived that there is an increase in nearly 
every one of the items in the foregoing statement since 
last year, all being favorable to the system exceptthose of 
the salaries of female teachers, and the cost of instruction 
per scholar. It is believed that this last average is not 
exactly correct, many of the districts having included 
under the head of instruction, expenses that should have 
been embraced elsewhere. The Superintendent would es- 
timate the average at $110, being little more than that 
of last season. The cost of teaching will, beyond a doubt, 
be further reduced. When all the children of each prim- 
ary district get into the habit of attending school, which 
is by no means the case at present, the average will be 
proportionably diminished, as no additional expense will 
thereby be incurred. 


2, DrsTRictTs. 


The whole number of districts (townships, boroughs 
and wards,) in the State, exclusive of the city and county 
of Philadelphia and the city of Lancaster, as nearas can be 
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ascertained, is now 1001; of these 765 are accepting dis- 
tricts, having assessed a tax and received their appropria- 
tion for the past year, being 162 more than at the date of 
the last report. Since that time none have discontinued 
the system at the triennial election on the first Tuesday 
of May last, and sixty-five have for the first time accepted. 

The principal inerease of accepting districts is in the 
mixed and German counties. The system has done little 
more than held its own in the ‘ Friend” counties of 
Chester, Montgomery and Bucks. Delaware, owing to 
peculiar circumstances, has only two non-accepting dis- 
tricts. These facts deserve to be noted for use when a 
general revision of the school-law shall take place. 

Six hundred and sixty-four of the accepting districts 
have reported their operations for the past year. The 


remaining 101 are principally such as accepted, for the 
first time, last spring, and have not yet commenced teach- 
n 


ing, being engaged in building school houses. 

Te number of districts is continually increasing by the 
formation of new townships. There seems to be little 
change necessary in the law with regard to them, except 
a provision making it the duty of the proper County 
Commissioners to ascertain and return to this Depart- 
ment, the number of taxables in the bounds of the new 
township, according to the next proceeding septennial 
enumeration of taxables, and the proportion taken from 
each of the old townships out of which the new one is 
formed. This can only be done by the Commissioners, 
and without it it is gy Re to pay their appropriation 
to the new districts. It would also be well to direct that 
in case of the formation of new districts, the actual sep- 
aration in school affairs should not take place till the ter- 
mination of teaching for the current season ; but permit- 
ting the new board of Directors, should any be chosen in 
the mean time, to levy a tax, receive appropriation, pro- 
vide houses, and make all other preparatory arrangements 
for the succeeding year’s operations. This would prevent 
many unpleasant disputes. 

Districts composed of wards or boroughs are found to 
differ in many of the details of the system from those in 
the country. Nodivision into sub-districts, or of the dis- 
trict funds among the schools, is necessary. The large 
number of Directors, which is generally complained of in 
the country, is found rather to be a benefit. Schools are 
formed not by territorial limits, but according to the age 
and advancement of the pupils,—very much to their ben- 
efit, to the ease of the teacher, and to the promotion of 
economy and system in expenditure. And, instead of 
having the recess, if any occur, take place in summer, 
which is required by the agricultural pursuits of country 
districts, itis often found better, for the purpose of saving 
fuel and for other reasons, to have it in the winter season. 


3. PRIMARY DISTRICTS. 


Districts are divided at the discretion of Directors into 
sub or primary districts, containing generally one school 
each. In districts that have the system fairly in opera- 
tion the average number of primary districts in each seems 
to be about seven, and their extent about three and a half 
miles square. 

With the exception of the location of school houses, 
the arrangement of primary districts is the most fruitful 
source of controversy. The practice of sub-division has 
become very general and should be encouraged. Fre- 
quently, however, it is performed hastily, and in all cases 
gives more or less dissatisfaction at first to the persons 
residing at the extremes. This often produces angry feel- 
ing, and in a few cases the decision of one board of direc- 
tors has been reversed by the next, and an entirely new 
sub-division attempted, to the great injury of the system 
and the district after the school houses had been located 
and built, and other permanent arrangements completed. 
This ruinous practice of an entire remodeling of the dis- 
trict has on all occasions been discountenanced ; at the 
same time the formation of new Primary distrects out of 
two or more old ones, or the mere change of boundry for 
the better accommodation of persons who had real cause 
of complaint, has been encouraged. 

It may before long be found necessary to make the for- 
mation of primary districts obligatory on directors in all 
cases, except in towns, and to prohibit by law any change 
in their bounds except at a full meeting of the proper 
board of directors, and with the consent of the committee 
of the primary district concerned. This latter provision 
will at least prevent hasty and injurious action on this 
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delicate point; and will in most cases produce such re- 
sults as will be acceptable to the majority. 


4. SECONDARY DISTRICTS. 


There are yet no secondary districts, though secondary 
or * high schools’ are in existence in many of the larger 
towns, as Carlisle, Washington, Lewistown, &c. In 
Carlisle particularly, the arrangement of the free schools 
is most admirable. 

But secondary districts and schools cannot long be gen- 
erally dispensed with. Every feature and advance of the 
system point tothem. Where such districts are formed, 
they will probably in the country consist of no less than 
two nor more than four primary districts. The school 
being at the centre of such a district will be within rea- 
sonable distance of all. The details of its government 
should be vested in a board composed of one member 
from each of the primary districts composing it, with a 
general power of supervision reserved to the directors of 
the district, as in the case of primary districts. 


5. DIRECTORS, PRESIDENTS, SECRETARIES AND TRASURERS. 

The whole government of each district is at present 
lodged in a board of six directors, with an appeal to the 
Superintendent in certain cases. Their officers are a Pres- 
ident and Secretary, who must, and a Treasurer who 
should not, be-members of the board. 

Neither the directors nor any of their officers are com- 
pensated for their services, but the treasurer gives bond 
for the faithful performance of his duties. 

The duties of the Board are,—to appoint their own of- 
ficers ; fix the amount of, and assess the school tax, and 
make exonerations ; make sub-division of the district if 
they deem it expedient ; locate and build or otherwise 
procure school houses, and purchase the lots; examine, 
and appoint teachers, except in primary districts formally 
laid off, in which case they only possess the right of con- 
firming or rejecting the nomination of the coumittee, 
and of dismissal for ill conduct; distribute the school 
funds among primary districts; fix the salaries of teach- 
ers in all cases; visit and regulate the schools when in 
operation ; prescribe the kind of books to be used and the 
duration of teaching in each year ; designate the school 
into which each pupil shall be admitted ; suspend or dis- 
miss pupils for bad conduct; make all necessary district 
regulations or by-laws, and cause to be prepared and 
transmitted to the Superintendent annually a report of 
their proceedings. 

The President’s duties are,—to preside at the meetings 
of the board; to issue the warrant and duplicate for the 
collection of the district tax to the township collector 
‘or some other suitable person,” and to take bond to 
secure the faithful discharge of that duty; to take bond 
trom the treasurer; to sign the certificate to the Super- 
intendent of the assessment of tax on which the State 
appropriation is paid; to sign all orders on the Treasurer 
issued by order of the board for the payment of the dis- 
trict expenses; and to sign and transmit the annual 
report to the Superintendent. 

The Secretary’s duties are,—to keep the minutes of the 
board ; prepare the duplicate of the school tax; keep an 
account of abatements and exonerations; prepare and 
attest orders on the treasurer and other documents signed 
by the president ; and make out the annual report. 

The duties of the treasurer are,—to give bond for the 
faithful discharge of his duty ; receive all State appropria- 
tion, district tax, and other funds of the district; pay all 
orders of the board signed by the president and attested 
by the secretary ; settle his accounts annually before the 
township or borough Auditors ; and pay over the balance 
to his successor in office. 

This all looks well and systematic on paper, but un- 
fortunately is found defective in practice. 

In many cases, the directors either neglect or refuse to 
perform their duties, to which there is no mode of com- 
pelling them, thus paralyzing the whole operations of 
the district. In others, it is complained that the large 
powers of their office are not exercised with sufficient re- 
gard to the wants and feelings of the district. The many 
and unpaid duties of Secretaries are frequently neglected; 
and it is very often impossible to obtain a person to un- 
dertake the trouble and liabilities of Treasurer without any 
compensation. 

In the last annual report, it was proposed to allow di- 
rectors and their officers a slight compensation for their 
services. Either this course must shortly be adopted, or 
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their number and duties must be decreased. The Super- 
intendent has been inclined to favor the latter mode, by 
the information and experience of the past season. 

The strong and increassd anxiety manifested in every 
district for the welfare of the system seems to render it 
certain, that the powerful motive of self-interest and love 
of offspring may be so operated on and brought to bear in 
its favor, as sufficiently to stimulate the exertions of most 
of the officers. Nothing but the greatest desire for its 
benefits could have carried the varions boards of directoas 
through the performance of their burthensome, often 
thankless and always difficult tasks, in locating and 
building the school houses and putting the system inte 
operation. That portion of difficulty is now, happily, 
nearly completed or better understood. Future opera- 
tions will, itis hoped, be less embarrassing. L 

The following changes would probably produce the de- 
sired activity in the officers of the system, and at the same 
time command the confidence of the public : 

Ist. Such a diminution of power and labor as will re- 
lieve the board of directors, (decreased to three in dis- 
tricts preferring that number,) of all the acts and duties 
not pertaining to the whole district, leaving them only 
the regulation of school tax ; appointment of collector 
and treasurer ; distribution of school funds; procuring 
of school houses; examination of teachers; annual or 
semi-annual visitation of the school; formation and 
change of primary districts in the manner before men- 
tioned ; and preparation of the annual district report. 
The whole of this might be performed in a very few days 
in each year, and could not be so burthensome as to pre- 
vent its performance by any citizen even of moderate 
public spirit. 

2d. Such an increase of the powers of the committees 
of Primary and Secondary school districts (when the lat- 
ter are established) as will give them the control of all 
matters solely pertaining to their respective schools ; 
among which would be the selection and employment of 
the teachers, subject to examination by the directors ; the 
adoption of school regulations and of school books ; the 
visitation of the schools ; the provision of fuel; the trans- 
mission of scholars’ from the Primary to the Secondary 
school ; the preparation of a quarterly report to the board 
of directors, &c. This would relieve the directors of the 
greatest portion of their labor and would impose it on 
persons who feel a direct interest in its faithful perform- 
ance, viz: the parents of the pupils. 

If this plan should be adopted, it would not be neces- 
sa.y to allow compensation either to presidents, directors 
as such, or committee men. 

3d. It is unjust not to pay secretaries and treasurers for 
their labor, and the latter for his risk in receiving, keep- 
ing, and paying out correctly and in good money, and 
accounting for, the funds of the district. The keeping of 
the minutes and preparation of the tax duplicate and re- 
port are laborious duties imposed on the secretary from 
which other directors are exempt. It is therefore right 
that he should be paid. 

The difficulty of inducing persons to give bond as trea- 
sure: and yet receive no remuneration, may be the means 
of throwing the district funds into speculating or unsafe 
hands, and thus the desire to save a small sum may cause 
the loss of the whole. It will become the duty of the 
Legislature to guard against this danger by still exacting 
the bond, but paying for the risk and trouble. 

A specific provision seems also necessary to compel at- 
téndance to their duties by, or to vacate the seats of, neg- 
ligent or unwilling directors. Much unnecessary loss of 
time by attentive directors is caused in this way. Fre- 
quently, two, three and four attempts are made to have a 
meeting of the board before a quorum can be obtained. 


6. PRIMARY COMMITTEES. 


These committees, consist of three individuals in each 
primary district, only possess the power of nominating 
the teacher to the directors of the district, but really in 
many cases are entrusted by the board with, and advanta- 
geously exercise most of the powers specified as proper 
for them under the preceding head. This fact strongly 
indicates the necessity of the proposed addition to their 
duties. 

7. SCHOOL LOTS. 

The average size of the lots is forty-five perches and 
two-tenths, and their average value $59 7044 over thes 
whole State. ~ 
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Of one half of them, the title is absolute fee simple, ac- 
quired sometimes at full, and sometimes at nominal con- 
sideration, by directors, either for building new houses 
on, or with old houses already built and without cost from 
the trustees by whom the property was held for the pur- 
poses of education, before the system was adopted. Of 
the’other half, the title is conditional, te be divested when- 
ever the property ceases to be used for school purposes. 
In the latter cases generally a mere nominal price has 
been paid. In the towns, many of the lots are valuable, 
and in the country they are generally situated so as to 
enjoy the advantages of shade, water and public roads. 
Excluding the lots in tewns, the average value in the 
country would be about $25 00 each. 


8. SCHOOL HOUSES. 


The whole number of completed houses in the districts 
that have reported is 2,098. Thenumber in progress609. 
The number yet required 880. The reports on this sub- 
ject are not full. Their, average size is 24 feet by 24; 
with high ceiling, large windows and comfortable seats 
and desks, in such as have been recently built. 

In the districts that have reported on the subject, the 
whole number of log school houses is 1,577, of frame 
1,053, of stone 290, and of brick 285; the average cost 
of all kinds is $274 1714; and the average value seems 
to be $251 0914. This apparent excess of cost is owing 
tothe fact that many of the districts in estimating the cost 
took into account the old houses, for which nothing had 
been paid, but did not include them when estimating 
the average value. This would materially affect the gen- 
eral average. 

The school house appropriation of last session has been 
of great benefit to the system The buildings are now at 
least fifty per cent better than they were twelve months 
ago, and have improved one hundred percent. within the 
last three years. Should the Commonwealth hereafter 
make another appropriation to this object, it would be 
advisable to provide that the houses should be built ac- 
cording to a specified plan, so far at least as relates to 
their materials, size and the arrangement of windows and 
doors. 

In order to supply this deficiency in the resolution of 
last session, the Superintendent prepared and forwarded 
to every district, during the summer, a plan and direc- 
tions for the interior arrangements of a school house, 
carefully prepared and adapted to the supposed wants of 
the districts. It was_not however forwarded till other 
plans had been adopted and acted on in most ef the dis- 
tricts, but has been followed in many and seems to give 
satisfaction. It has at least turned public attention to 
this interesting matter. 

The school house should not only be so arranged inside, 
as to afferd comfortable seats and desks to each scholar 
according to his size, with ready access to them without 
disturbance to others, and with the faces of all the schol- 
ars in view of the teacher, but it should be well ventil- 
ated in summer, and heated in winter. Its exterior ap- 
pearance also should be tasteful and agreeable to the eye. 
If the ten thousand primary school houses which Penn- 
sylvania will boast in three years, shall all be built or 
improved according to some uniform plan, they will form 
the most beautiful as well as the noblest feature of her 
scenery. 

The most frequent and embittered controversies that 
come to the knowledge of the Superintendent, are these 
growing out of the location of school houses. Though 
they are not within his jurisdiction, yet he has never re- 
frained from interposing his advice when deemed useful. 
The rule mest frequently suggested for determining these 
unpleasant cases is this: That the board of directors se- 
lect one of their number, not residing within the contend- 
ing primary district, who, with four citizens residing 
within, but at the opposite extremes of it, shall examine 
the whole matter and determine the spot. 

The decision of such a committee, representing both 
the board of directors and the citizens residing farthest 
from the centre of the primary district, it is supposed, 
ought to be satisfactory to the board and to the citizens. 


Certainly if the oppesite extremes are pleased, these at_ 


the intermediate points will have no good cause to 
murmur. No interposition of the Legislature is required 
or can be of any avail, in these cases. They must be left 
to the discretion of the persons residing on the ground 
and to the healing influence of time. 
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9. TEACHERS’ HOUSES AND LOTS. 


There are as yet few, if any, teachers’ houses provided 
by the districts. But the system will not be complete, or 
the profession of teaching permanent, till they are pos- 
sessed. 

The teacher is now a wanderer. He engages for a 
month, a quarter, or a half year, in one neighborhood and 
next season is perhaps found a hundred miles off in pur- 
suit of his precarious subsistence. He cannot thus pos- 
sibly attain that degree of knowledge of the habits and 
dispositions of his pupils, which is so necessary to suc- 
cessful instruction. Neither can he acquire the respect 
and esteem of which he should be the object and which 
can be merited alone by fnll knowledge of his character, 
and a long course of good conduct. By this itinerant 
life, he either soon becomes disgusted with his profession 
and leaves it at the first opportunity, or loses his hope, and 
his energy ; and, with him, sinks the respectability of the 
profession. There are, it is true, many and bright ex- 
ceptions, but it is at the general rule and not the excep- 
tion that we are te look. 

In addition to the stability and increased usefulness 
which a permanent and comfortable residence for the 
teacher will produce, it will also be a great saving to the 
districts. A teacher provided with a comfortable house 
and garden for the whole year, wlll certainly demand less 
for his services, than he who is either obliged to board 
out or;rent. Being comfortably placed for the year, he 
will be induced to open a private school, after the termi- 
nation of free teaching, and thus be found at his post 
when the district school reeopens for the next season, and 
will be enabled to teach for less than if he was obliged 
either to move his family every six months, or be out of 
employ half his time. 

The subject of teachers’ houses is here introduced to 
bring it te the notice of directors, especially in new coun- 
ties where land is cheap. They will find it to be very 
much to their future advantage, if they now, in provid- 
ing school lots, procure them of sufficient size for a teach- 
ers’ house and garden, in addition to the school house and 
play ground. One or even half an acre will be sufficient. 


10. TEACHERS. 


In the districts that have reported, there are 4,841 
teachers, viz: 3,351 male and 1,490 female. Their moral 
characters are all good, and their professional qualifica- 
tions are slowly improving in the country districts. In 
the towns there is a manifest change for the better. 

Persons are now found anxious to undertake the busi- 
ness of instruction in primary schools, whe would not do 
so three years ago. This is owing mainly to the increased 
respectability of the calling. It is in this way that the 
chief improvement is effected. 


1l. SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 


The compensation is increasing. It is now $18 8914 and 
four ycars ago it was not $14 00, for males. 

This is one of the most cheering results of the system. 
It is in vain to expect well qualified persons to assume 
any employment however necessary and useful, unless 
they are properly compensated. It is equally certain that 
they will do so whenthey receive a fair remuneration. In 
the latter event the supply can soon be made to equal the 
demand. 

During the Superintendent’s recent tour, surprise was 
often shown by directors, when told that instead of fix- 
ing a maximum compensation beyond which they weuld 
not go in employing a teacher, they ought by all means 
to establish a respectable minimum, less than which they 
should not in any case give the teacher of a full primary 
district. But the reasons for such a regulation are strong. 

By its adoption they at once raise the profession of 
teaching many degrees above its former degraded stand- 
ard, they make it at least equal in emolument with that 
of an ordinary mechanic, and they exclude from it all 
whose’ services are-not supposed 4, orth the fixed price. 
They thus place a limit at least to its further degradation, 
while, by not establishing a maximum, they leave it indefi- 
nitely open to advancement, on the principle that talent 
and skill will always be paid for in proportion to their 
degree above the ordinary standard. 

But the main and imperative reason is found in the fun- 
damental principle of the system itself, which is, that 
education shall not only be bestowed on all, but that all 
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shall have the same quality of instruction. This can only 
be accomplished by affording to all like facilities. But 
like facilities are not afforded to all, when one school has 
a first rate teacher and another an incompetent one. 
Cheap teachers, are therefore to be avoided, because 
cheapness, when there is so great a demand, is positive 
proof of incompetency, to a greater or less extent. 

The only departure from this rule at all justifiable, isin 
the case of small primary districts, whose population will 
not entitle them to a full portion of the public money. 
In such it may become necessary to retain a teacher, at a 
lower salary than the standard, rather than have no teach- 
ing at all. 

On the other hand, it was strongly urged on directors 
to consent to the employment of teachers at higher rates 
than the established maximum, whenever they are con- 
vinced that the services of the individual were worth the 
increased price. This of course should not be done with- 
out the consent of the primary district interested, or in 
very peculiar cases. But whenever a primary district is 
fonnd sufficiently enlightened to prefer four months 
teaching by a superior instructor, to six by one of more 
limited qualifications, it should be permitted. The prac- 
tice will have a most beneficial influence on the prefes- 
sion. Ifthe system show a capacity to make the com- 
pensation of its teachers keep pace with their merit, they 
will be eontinually stimulated to renewed efforts for 
excellence. 

A most unjust difference prevails in some counties be- 
tween the salaries of male and female teachers. The lat- 
ter, though possessing equal, if not superior qualifications, 
are generally forced to be content with a third of the 
amount paid the former. This should not be. The fact 
is undeniable that in the same number of male and female 
teachers, the greater portion of incompetency will be 
found among the males. The reason is plain. Hereto- 
fore men of learning and talents have received greater 
encouragement in other callings, while this was almost 
the only sphere in which a well educated female could 
find employment. Hence the most learned of the one 
sex, but not of the other, were found in the exercise of 
the profession. 


12. SCHOOLS. 


There were 4,089 primary schools taught in the districts 
that have reported. Of these, eighty-six were German 
schools, twenty-two endowed and seventeen colored. 
The average number of scholars in each, was about forty- 
two and they were kept open on an average six months in 
the year. 

There were few secondary or high schools kept, except 
in the large towns, in which some of an admirable kind 
and great usefulness were taught ; showing that the free 
schools can be made acceptable to the rich as well as the 

or. 

In many districts, particularly to the north, the praise- 
worthy practice prevails of opening the schools in sum- 
mer, with female teachers, for the small children who are 
unable to walk to them in winter. This proceeding de- 
serves to be encouraged. 


13. SCHOLARS. 


The whole number of scholars taught during the year 
in the districts which reported was 182,355. Of these 
3,612 were exclusively German, 922 were endowed schools, 
and 714 were colored. The average cost of teaching per 
month was, as reported, forty-two and a half cents, but 
was not in reality over thirty-seven cents. 

The whole number of young persons between five and 
fifteen years of age in the districts that reported, is sup- 
posed to be about 200,000. 

So far as returns have been received, the whole num- 
ber taught in schools of all kinds in the same districts be- 
fore the adoption of the system, was 80,000. The cost of 
teaching each pupil per month was about 75 cents. 

During the tour made last summer and fall, a marked 
difference was perceived in the number of children 
breught into the Common Schools, in different parts of 
the State. Proceeding from south to north it was found 
that along the southern portion of the State geuerally, the 
number of pupils was considerably more than doubled by 
the Common School system. In the middle counties the 
portion was not quite so great, but was nearly double. 
While in the northern counties the increase was not more 
than one-third. On the whole, it may with safety be said, 
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that the number of children in the Common Schools is 
double that in the schools which preceded them in the 
same districts. 

In the large towns of every part of the State the im- 
provement is truly astonishing. In forty of the boroughs 
and wards which have reported, there were 5,027 children 
in school before the system was put in operation. Last 
year there were 12,643. ‘The old schools were kept open 
eight and a half months, the common schools were open 
the same length of time. The costof teaching each pupil 
under the old system, was eighty-two cents per month ; 
under the Common School system, it was forty cents. 
Here we have more than double the number of children 
educated the same time for the same expense, to say noth- 
ing of the immense moral advantage of saving so many 
human beings from a servitude to idleness and vice in the 
streets. t 


14. BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


The branches of study in the country primary schools 
are generally reading, writing, grammar, geagraphy, and 
arithmetic. In a few, some of the higher branches have 
been commenced, but the practice has not been encour- 
aged, except in such districts as had previously made a 
full provision for the instruction of all their children in 
those just specified. 

In towns, History, Composition, Book-keeping, some 
portion of Mathematics, with various other branches, 
have been taught successfully. 


15. PROGRESS OF SCHOLARS. 


The progress of the Common School pupils is, in all 
cases, reported to be quite as good as in the schools which 
preceded them, and in most there is a decided improve- 
ment. 


16. SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Of the reporting districts, 195 have adopted a uniform 
series of school books, and the remainder have not. Sub- 
joined will-be found a statement of the kind of books used, 
and of the number of districts that have adopted each 
kind, so far as reported. 

The necessity of uniformity in books is becoming every 
day more obvious to Directors, and will continue to be 
pressed upon their attention till this most important ob- 
ject shall be accomplished. 

During the year a large number of school books were 
kindly forwarded to the Superintendent by various pub- 
lishers. A list of them is appended, as the only means of 
making them known which a sense of duty to the public 
permits himtoadopt. Applications were frequently made 
for an opinion of the merits of books. These were de- 
clined in every instance, except one, in which the nature 
of the work was such as not to come into collision with 
any others of a similar kind. 

Even if the Superintendent possessed the leisure and 
experience requisite to a full examination and correct de- 
cision of the merits of the various works presented to his 
notice, which he does not, it would not be proper for him 
to undertake the office. The selection of school books is 
most properly left by law tothe Directors. Involving, as 
the duty does, a most delicate task, it should be left 
wholly tothem. They have been selected, by their fellow 
citizens for this among other important purposes, and 
their action ought not to be affected by any official inter- 
ference. If left to their intelligence and to the competi- 
tion of various publishers, the object will, no doubt, be 
accomplished with safety and advantage to the public. 

Among the vast advantages of the present generation, 
there is none more striking than the improvement and 
cheapness of school books. Every variety is now pre- 
sented, and the only difficulty is to select the best where 
all seem to be good. 

The present law does not permit Directors to furnish 
books and stationery to any one gratis. But it is clearly 
in their power to promote uniformity of books and to ren- 
der them cheaper to parents, by purchasing a quantity 
with the funds of the district, to be disposed of for cash 
to the pupils. This course has been advised in many 
cases and found very beneficial. 

17. SCHOOL LIBRARY AND APPARATUS. 

It is not known that there are libraries in the possession 
of any of the districts. A few of the schools iz towns 
have small sets of scientific apparatus. Both shculd be 
encouraged by the Legislature. 7 
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A most desirable opportunity is now presented, by the 
American Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
for placing a complete and valuable library within the 
reach of almost every school. Their prospectus on the 
subject fully explains the noble project, and the names of 
the citizens engaged afford assurance that the work will 
be accomplished. 

The design is to complete a library of 200 volumes of 
250 duedocime pages each, comprising, History, Voyages 
and Travels, Biography, Natural History, Physical, Intel- 
lectual, Moral and Political Science, Agriculture, Manu- 
factures, Arts, Commerce, Belles Lettres and Education. 

The first portion, consisting of fifty volumes in a suit- 
able portable case, is to be published as soon as the society 
obtain the price of the stereotype plates, estimated at 
$15,000. The cost of the fifty volumes and their case 
will not be more than twenty dollars. 

To aid such an enterprise would be worthy of Penn- 
sylvania. It is accordingly respectfully recommended 
to the Legislature. 


18. DISTRICT REGULATIONS. 


When the blank forms for the annual reports were for- 
warded to the districts, they were requested to return a 
copy of their standlng regulations or by-laws. Itis found 
that few possess any, but that all admit their necessity. 
It is, therefore, contemplated during the summer to pre- 
pare a set for their use. It is not expected that they will 
be adopted in the form prepared by the Superintendent ; 
but that the form collated by him from the existing reg- 
ulations of the districts that have them in operation, shall 
serve as a skeleton or plan to be filled up or changed by 
the Directors to suit the circumstances of each district. 

It will comprise rules for the regulation of the different 
officers ; examination and employment of teachers; dis- 
tribution of school funds ; government of schools; meet- 
ings and attendance of Directors; mode of paying out 
money, and all other arrangements of the district and the 
schools not provided for in the Common School law. 


19. SCHOOL MONEY. 


In this State the expenses of the system are defrayed by 
State Appropriation and Tax. 

The ordinary anuual appropriation is $200,000, payable 
to the districts in the ratio of their taxable inhabitants, 
being sixty-four and two-third cents to each taxable. In 
addition to this the school house appropriation of $500,- 
000, given by the last Legislature, was distributed the 
present year, making a total sum of $700,000, or two dol- 
lars twenty-six and two-thirds cents to each taxable, in- 
cluding the sixty-four and two-thirds cents just mentioned. 
Of this aggregate appropriation 765 districts have received 
their proportions up to the date of this report, forming a 
total sum of $387,552 76, exclusive of $89,536 51 to Phil- 
adelphia. The balance remains in the State Treasury for 
the use of the non-accepting districts. 

Since the date of the last report 167 districts also re- 
ceived their proper proportion of the ordinary annual 
appropriation of $200,000 for the last year, amounting to. 
$23,509 71. About sixty-five of these districts were such 
as had not before accepted the system, and therefore re- 
ceived at the same timethe appropriations of both the last 
and the current year. The rest were those that had the 
system in operation, but had not entitled themselves to 
the receipt of the money when the proper report was 
made. 

It will thus appear that the whole amount of State ap- 
propriation for which warrants have been issued on the 
State Treasury by this department, since the date of the 
last report, is $500,598 98. Ifto this sum be added the 
tax assessed on the accepting districts during the present 
year, being $231,552 36, the whole amount of money at 
their disposal for school purposes, including the school 
tax of Philadelphia, which was $59,999 96, will be 
$792,151 30. 

The unclaimed balance, in the Treasury, of the current 
years’s appropriation, is $222,911 73. The balance for 
last school year, is $44,609 16. In addition to this, there 
are in the proper county treasuries, undrawn balances for 
the two previous school years, (the first and second of the 
system, ) amounting as near as can be estimated, to $40,- 
000 for both years, making a gross total of undrawn bal- 
ance, of $307,520 89, awaiting the action of the non-ac- 
cepting districts. 
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Nearly four-fifths of the whole number of districts having 
received their shares of State money the present year, it 
may at first seem strange that so large a sum as $222,911 
73, remains undistributed, being almost one-third of the 
whole sum distributable. But it will be borne in mind, 
that the non-accepting or unpaid districts are chiefly in 
the populous counties of Berks, Lebanon, Bucks, Mont- 
gomery, Chester, Lancaster, York, Dauphin, &c., where 
the number of taxables is greater in each than in other 
parts of the State. 


20. SCHOOL TAX. 


The conditions on which the districts receive their 
State appropriation are, that they accept the common 
school system, and assess a tax at least equal to their 
proportion of appropriation. But the directors{may in- 
crease the tax to double that amount, without, and with 
the assent of the citizens of the district, to any extent. 
During the present year, 765 districts have complied with 
these terms, and assessed an aggregate tax of $231,552 36, 
or about double the amount of their ordinary annual State 
a engage 

his tax is assessed on the same objects that pay county 
rates, and on the kind of personal property subject to 
State tax under the law of 25th of March, 1831. 

Much difficulty is experienced in the assessment of that 
portion of tax derived from personal property under the 
act of 1851. The collection of it, for State purposes, 
having ceased, commissioners and assessors generally are 
under the mistaken impression that it is not their duty to 
prepare and furnish to directors, an adjusted list or state- 
ment of the property subject to it. It is certainly not the 
duty of directors to do it. This gives rise to much con- 
fusion arfd difficulty. In a majority of the districts, the 
tax is not assessed at alt. It therefore becomes neces- 
sary for the Legislature either to repeal the tax altogether, 
or to provide some specific mode for its assessment. 
There is little difficulty with regard to the assessment of 
the other portions ot school tax. 

But in the collection generally a serious obstacle is 
found to exist. Though it evidently was the intention of 
the Legislature, when they passed the present school law, 
that the township collector should be compelled to collect 
the school tax, yet there is no penalty provided in case of 
neglect or refusal, and the words seem to give him the 
right to decline. The true construction undoubtedly is, 
that he must collect, if the duplicate and warrant are pre- 
sented to him. But it will very much promote the quiet 
of districts, if the matter be put beyond cavil by an ex- 
press provision on the subject. 

The school tax collector is compelled to give bond, 
though the collector of county rates is not. There seems 
to be no good reason for this distinction. {t will answer 
every purpose, if both are put on the same footing, and 
power is vested in the president of the board of directors 
to enter up, in the nature of a judgment, the uncollected 
balance of the duplicate, after a certain time. 

Those changes seem to be immediately required. 


21. DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL FUNDS. 


The mode of distributing the funds among the different 
schools or primary districts of a chief district, is a fruitful 
source of controversy, and as it is a point expressly sub- 
mitted to the control of the Superintendent by law, uni- 
form rules have been adopted on all occasions presented 
for his decision. These are founded on the equal and 
common principles of the system, and are : 

1. That for building or otherwise procuring school 
houses, each primary district is entitled to a full and 
equal share of the funds for that purpose, without regard 
to its population or number of pupils. 

This rule is based on the fact, that the building of a 
school house is not a matter for the accommodation of 
the present year or generation, but for the future, and 
that therefore the house must be such as will not only 
accommodate the present, but the future condition of the 
vicinity when fully settled. ¢ 

2. That every primary district which will provide a 
house, new or old, without cost to the system, shall have 
its pi r portion of the building fund expended within 
itself for instruction, and shall not be charged with the 
cost of building. 

This rule results from the arrangement that each pri- 
mary district shall at all times provide its own house ; 
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and that therefore if any primary district can dispense 
with a new house now, it would be unfair to deprive it of 
its portion of building money, because, hereafter, when a 
new house may become necessary, it can receive no aid 
from the others, but must defray the whole expense out 
of its own proper portion of the district funds. 

3. That for the purposes of instruction, every full pri- 
mary district shall receive an equal and full share of the 
district funds. By a full primary district, is meant one 
containing not more scholars than one master can attend 
to, say forty, forty-five or fifty ; and not less than such a 
number as would justify the employment of a teacher at 
a full salary, say twenty, twenty-five or thirty dollars, ac- 
cording to the density of population and other circum- 
stances of the whole district. 

This rule is dictated by the desire to approach as near 
to an absolute equality of distribution as can be accom- 
plished, without injustice to the denser settlements. The 
maximum number of scholars, is therefore, in all cases, 
directed to be fixed at the greatest that one well qualified 
master can teach with benefit,—without causing the 
pupils to walk too great a distance, and the maximum at 
the lowest for whose instruction public opinion will 
tolerate the payment of a full salary. 

4. That all primary districts haying more pupils than 
the maximum, or less than the minimum, fixed by the 
directors as forming a fuli primary district, shall receive 
a greater or less portion of the district funds than a full 
primary district, in proportion to their excess or de- 
ficiency, say a quarter, half or three-quarters of a full 
share; but that none shall ever reeeive less than one 
quarter of a full share. 

This rule is founded on the desire to adopt a medium 
course between absolute equality in the duration of in- 
struction, and the ruin to the system which would be 
caused by paying a full teacher’s salary at every point 
where it might become necessary to open a school, no 
matter how small the number of pupils. In these frac- 
tional parts of a full primary district, their limited fund 
may still procure an equal duration of instruction by the 
employment of female teachers at lower salaries. 

Though these rules have been, and will be adhered to, 
in deciding all cases submitted to the Superintendent, 
yet distribution by the number of taxables or pupils is 
not prevented when adopted in a district without opposi- 
tion. Neither of these modes, however, can ever accom- 
plish the great objects of the system, which are equality 
in kind and duration of instruction all over the State. 

In the distribution, no difference has of course been 
made between funds derived from tax and from State 
appropriations. All moneys in the hands of the district 
treasurer, are treated as cemmon school funds and made 
subject to the same rule of division. 


22. SCHOOL YEAR. 


The school year for the payment of State appropriation, 
commences on the first Monday of June, annually, and 
takes name from the ordinary year in which it terminates : 
for instance, we are now in the sehool year of 1838, which 
commenced on the first Monday of June, 1837. But the 
school year, se far as relates to the district reports, com- 
mences on the Ist of January, annually. 

This gives rise to misunderstanding in drawing the 
State appropriation, and to serious difficulty in making 
the reports. The latter are obliged to be closed in the 
middle of the most active teaching season, and are of 
course, vague and imperfect in many particulars. 

When the school law shall be remodeled, it will be 
more convenient to cause the school year to commence, 
for all purposes, on the first Monday of September. 
That time will be early enough for the districts to receive 
their State appropriation, so as to meet the expenses of 
the winter teaching ; but if any money be sooner required, 
it can be derived from the tax. This will also be the 
proper time for closing the annual report. The fall 
teaching generally commences in September, after the 
harvest work is over, and if the reports are then trans- 
mitted to the Superintendent, they will contain the whole 
transactions of the complete preceding year. His report 
can be laid before the Legislature shortly after the com- 
mencement of the session, and will be more satisfactory. 
It is impossible now to complete it before the middle of 
February, embracing as it does, the district proceedings 
up to the Ist of January. 
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23. PHILADELPHIA AND LANCASTER. 


The city and county of Philadelphia and the city of 
Lancaster, having peculiar systems of their own, are not 
subject to the Common School Law, except that the 
former receives an annual share of the common school 
appropriation. 

Of the aggregate appropriation for the present school 
year, ($700,000) Philadelphia has received $89,536 51. In 
addition to this the city and county raised by tax $59,999 
96 for the purpose of public education ; at the commence- 
ment of the year the balance on hand was $61,086 26. 
The whole expenditure during the year was 191,616 21. 
of which $110,864 25 was for the purchase of lots and 
erection of houses, and $80,766 96 for instruction, school 
furniture, books, stationery, fuel, &c. 

The whole number of pupils in the public schools of 
the city and county during the year was 17,000; and the 
cost of teaching each was $1.1834 per quarter. The 
Laneasterian mode of instruction is chiefly adopted. 

In the city of Lancaster also a modification of the 
Lancasterian system is in use. The expense, amounting 
to $800 per annum is defrayed by the county treasury, 
the city bearing her portion of the cost of educating the 
poor in the non-accepting districts of the county under 
the old law, toward which she paid $500 last year. 

There must be at least 1500 children in Lancaster re- 
quiring instruction. Of these an average of only about 
four hundred attend the public schools. A great propor- 
tion of the rest are unprovided for. 

By adopting the Common School System, accepting 
the accumulated funds which now amount to $5,919 65, 
and extending her facilities for instruction, Lancaster 
would be greatly the gainer both in a moral and pecuniary 
point of view. The amount of tax which she pays, as a 
non-accepting district, would be half the sum necessary 
to entitle her tothe receipt of her portion of annual 
common school appropriation, which with the present 
accumulation would establish a system of schools at once 
cheap, useful, and creditable to her citizens. Carlisle 
with only half her population has nearly twice as many 
pupils in school, and infinitely better schools, attended 
by the children of all classes. Carlisle is an accepting 
common school district. 


VI. Amendments. 


Every day’s experience points out more clearly the 
necssity of a general revision of the Common School 
Law, but the history of the past teaches the necessity of 
extreme caution in making it. Nothing has been more 
injurious to the free school cause them the frequent and 
almost annual alterations of the law since its first passage. 
If, in courts of justice aided by all the learning of the 
legal profession, it is found impossible to produce perfect 
uniformity in the construction and execution of the gen- 
eral law, how much more difficult is it to attain similarity 
of proceeding under the school law, which is to be un- 
derstood and construed by one hundred thousand com- 
mittee men, six thousand directors, one thousand secre- 
taries and collectors and as many treasurers? And how 
circumspect should the Legislature be in changing its 
details when once eudiesined ? 

This State has been most fortunate in the provisions of 
the school law of 1836. Al! the ingenuity of the human 
mind, unaided by actual experience, could hardly have 
formed an act better adapted to commence and foster the 
system. It has stood the test of trial, and is found only 
to require a modification of its details so as to adapt it 
more completely to our peculiar circumstances, and to 
the rapid advance we lrave made in popular education. 
A strong proof of its merit is the favor it has found out 
of the State. The intelligent Superintendent of Common 
Schools of Ohio seems to give, in his first and valuable 
report to the Legislature, the preference to our system, 
after having with great care examined those of Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, New York and the other free school 
States, and of the different countries in Europe. 

These considerations do not, however, lead to the con- 
clusion that no changes whatever ought to be attempted, 
but, that they should be made as seldom as possible, and 
only on full proof of their vital necessity. No mere ex- 
periments, under any circumstances, are justifiable. 

In the preceding part of this report on the details of the 
system, the undersigned has suggested various amend- 
ments and ehanges. But he is far from wishing the 
whole of them to be adopted now. They have been laid 
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before the Legislature, on the present occasion, that they 
may go forth to the public and be scrutinized. Should 
they be approved, it will be time enough at the next ses- 
sion to adopt them, with such additions as the succeed- 
ing year shall suggest. Ifthey can not bear that test 
they should not be incorporated into the system at all. 

When the amendment of the law is commenced it 
should be completed thoroughly and for years. Next 
winter will be as early as this thorough and permanent 
revision can with safety be accomplished. At present we 
have only discovered the defects of the system. It will 
require the experience of another season to ascertain the 
proper remedies. 

When the revision shall take place it will be desirable 
to have it as little variant from the form of the present 
law as practicable, that all unnecessary difficulty to 
school officers may be prevented. It will also be advisable 
to have the whole law in one methodically arranged act, 
and not in a main act with supplements. There should 
not be an inoperative or repealed line in the whole, which 
must be the case if the amendment is made by supple- 
ments repealing or altering former provisions. 

Influenced by these reasons the Superintendent will 
take the liberty to prepare and submit to the Legislature, 
at its next session, the draft of a general bill combining 
such portions of the present act as should be retained, 
with all the amendments dictated by experience up to 
that time, and framed with the least possible variation 
from the existing law. In doing this he will not of course 
be influenced by any desire of interfering with the proper 
province of the Legislature, but solely by a wish to retain, 
as far as practicable, the unity and uniformity of the law, 
and to promote the good of the system. * 

In the mean time, a few minor provisions are immedi- 
ately required, being such as are either merely declaratory 
or absolutely requisite to the execution of the law as it is. 
No others should now be enacted. These, the passage of 
which at the present session the undersigned would 
respectfully recommend, are : 

lst. An explicit mode of compelling the township 
collector or some other person to collect school tax. 

2d. A change of the law so far as relates to personal 
property taxable by the act of 25th March, 1831; so that 
a more ready mode of reaching it may be presented. 

3d. An express provision to vacate the seats of such 
directors as will neither perform their duties under the 
law, nor resign. 

4th. A provision that hereafter no acceptance of the 
system shall take place in any district now non-accepting, 
except by the votes of a majority of all the qualified citi- 
zens resident therein. This change of the law will have 
a most quieting effect. 


VII. Academies and Colleges. 


In conformity with a joint resolution of the Legisla- 
ture it is the duty of the Superintendent to report on the 
situation of these institutions. This communication 
having already swelled to a considerable extent, little will 
now be said on the subject in addition to what is con- 
tained in the preceding part of this report. Tables will 
be found appended, giving all the statistical information 
relative to their situation that could be expressed in 
figures, to which are added full abstracts from their 
written reports, showing more at large their condition, 
prospects and wants. To allow the institutions thus to 
speak for themselves, was supposed to be more just to 
them and satisfactory to the Legislature, than any other 
mode. 


1. ACADEMIES. 


About fifty County Academies have received aid from 
the State, varying from $2,000 to $5,000 each, exclusive 
of land. Of these, twenty-one have reported the present 
year, being one less than last year. Their whole number 
of students is 1,188; last year it was 1,111. The number 
said to be preparing to teach Common Schools is forty- 
six; last year it was forty-three. For other particulars, 
which do not vary much from the last annual report, 
the Legislature is respectfully referred to the tabular 
statements. F 

The position which County Academies should be made 
to occupy in our great system of education, is fully ex- 
plained in a preceding part of this report, and the means 

\vequisite to attain it pointed out. It is here only neces- 
sary to remark that, in one point of view especially, these 
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institutions have very strong claims on the Common- 
wealth. Some of them have been closed and most of 
them injuriously affected by the existence of the Common 
School System. This evil falls heavily on that class of 
citizens whose portion of common school tax is consider- 
able, and to the more advanced instruction of whose 
children, after they have passed through the common 
schools, the classical academy is indispensable. While 
they are so liberally contributing their taxes to the com- 
mon good, the State should at least prevent the general 
system from injuring or destroying institutions so neces- 
sary to them. This can only be accomplished by giving 
such a eertain endowment to the academies as will secure 
to them the permanent services of competent classical 
teachers. Unless this is done, the majority of them must 
be discontinued; for, as the common schools become 
more numerous and better, no pupils will be left in the 
academies but such as are engaged in the classical and 
higher branches; and, as these for some years will in 
most places be few, the academies must cease unless 
public aid be extended to them. 


2. COLLEGES. 


Nine colleges have reported, one of which (the Western 
University) is not in operation in a collegiate capacity. 
The same number made report last year, so that a fair 
comparative estimate can now be formed of their condi- 
tion and progress. 

The number of students is 790; last year it appears to 
have been 841, but from that number should be taken 
about 150 who were only in the respective preparatory 
departments, (none of whom are included in the present 
report,) so that the increase is 100; 93 completed their 
course this year and 116 the preceding; 352 students en- 
tered during the year just closed, and 238 the year before, 
showing an increase of 114; and there are now 61 per- 
sons receiving instruction as Common School Teachers ; 
last season there were 49, being an addition of 12. 

Unparalleled exertions have within a few years been 
made by the Colleges of this State. Two have been re- 
vived, three founded and only one discontinued. All now 
in operation, are much improved and strengthened. 
They have the strongest claims on the Commonwealth, 
which they so much benefit andadorn. There never was 
atime when public aid could accomplish so much, or 
was so urgently needed. All the efforts in their behalf 
that can be made by their friends, have been made, and if 
the State now come to their relief, the success of most of 
them is certain. Now too, in the midst of the general 
depression of all enterprize and business, which has even 
reached their halls and threatens to thin their classes, it 
will be a noble act for the Commonwealth to sustain 
them. Ifshe do not, there is little hope for many of 
them, all aid from other sources being exhausted. 

As much money as would annually construct half a 
mile of rail road, given each year to the Colleges, and the 
cost of only one mile of eanal, to the Academies, will 
place both on a foundation of permanent security and 
usefulness. Will Pennsylvania rather increase her wealth 
than educate her sons? She has shown, in her munifi- 
cence to the Common School System, that she will not. 

In another part of this communication, the Superin- 
tendent has taken the liberty to designate the amount 
and manner of permanent aid supposed to be required by 
the Colleges and to be within the means of the State. 
He would again respectfully urge its appropriation. 

The opinion has long been entertained, that the only 
real defect of our College system is the too great number 
of the institutions. Every day’s experience more fully 
convinces of the soundness of this opinion. In order to 
show our excess in this respect over other States, a tabu- 
lar statement, some time ago prepared by Professor 
Johnson, of the Franklin Institute, is subjoined. It 
presents a full account of all the Colleges in the United 
States, in 1830-1, and shows that Pennsylvania had then 
twice as many Colleges as New York, or Virginia, and 
thrice or four times the number in each of the other old 
States. In the new States of Ohio, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee alone, has our example been partly rollowed, and 
with success similar to ours. 

It may be, however, that the opinion just expressed, is 
ill founded, and that this State can sustain in credit and 
usefulness the eight institutions now in active operation. 
The experiment, at all events, is worth trying. But care 
should be taken, in passing a general bill on the subject, 
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not to encourage into existence any more institutions at 
the expense’ of those already in operation and of the 
character of our collegiate system. It is under this view, 
and not for the purpose of excluding any now in exis- 
tence, that the State aid has been proposed to be confined 
to such as have four protessors and one hundred students. 
On reference to the accompanying table, it will be per- 
ceived that five of the eight, now in operation, possess 
the requisite number of students, and all have not less 
than four professors. Of the remaining three, one (Lafay- 
ette) has seventy-two students, and only requires means 
for their accommodation to obtain more than the number 
proposed ; and the other two, (Allegheny and Marshall) 
having only recently commenced, cannot show as many 
students as institutions of older standing, but will proba- 
bly have the full number before the lapse of another year. 


VIII. Concluding Remarks. 


The undersigned has now fulfilled a duty of no ordinary 
magnitude. From a small incident to the office he has 
the honor to hold, the Common School department of its 
business has grown up so as to occupy more than one 
half of his time, and nearly all his thoughts. It was a 
mere experiment—it is now a settled system. The great 
design of her public works is now largely and rapidly 
developing the unbounded physical recources of Pennsyl- 
vania. The mighty agency of the Free School, will, if 
properly cherished and directed, bring out into employ- 
ment the much more incalculable and precious treasures 
of her mind. Like the same system, that of Education 
only needs a continuation of the fostering care which 
heretofore sustained and strengthened its usefulness. If 
this be extended, Pennsylvania will, in a very few years, 
be less celebrated for her Canals and her Rail roads, than 
for her Schools and her Colleges. 

It is under this impression of the vast importance of 
the system and of the urgency of its wants, that the un- 
dersigned has felt bound to offer for consideration all the 
facts that had come to his knowledge, and all the conclu- 
sions that had been forced upon his mind. For the cor- 
rectness of the facts he can safely vouch ; for the sound- 
ness of the conclusions he has no guarantee to offer, ex- 
cept such as may be found in an ample opportunity to 
obtain information, sincerely and sedulously employed 
for the purpose of arriving at correct results. 

After two years of close attention to the duties of the 
system, the Superintendent feels, in making this report, 
that allin his power has been done. He is aware, it is 
true, of great unfitness for the momentous task committed 
to him, but feels no consciousness of having failed to 
perform his duties to the best of his ability. The fate of 
the system is now exclusively in the hands of the Legis- 
lature. Little more can be done for it by its officers. If 
aided and sustained, its advance to perfection will be un- 
doubted. If neglected, its officers, though they will cou- 
tinue to perform their duty to it and the country, must 
act under a chilled hope and with deferred or doubtful 
success in view. 

The undersigned cannot close this report without bear- 
ing testimony to one fact alike honorable to the State and 
advantageous tothe system. In his whole experience 
the blighting touch of party politics has never been de- 
tected upon it. All seem to forget their every day differ- 
ences, and to meet unitedly on this, as on a Sabbath 
ground of devotion to the public good. 

In no station of life has this right feeling been more 
obvious than among those in power. When the agitating 
divisions of the day shall have sunk into comparative in- 
significance, and names be only repeated in eonnection 
with some great act of public benefaction, those of 
GEORGE WoLF and JosePH RITNER, will be classed by 
Pennsylvania among the noblest on her long list; the 
one for his early and manly advocacy, and the other for 
his well timed and determined support of the FREE 
scHooL. Nor will the patriotism of the Legislature be 
forgotten. The proud remembrance will be cherished, 
that the sessions of 1835-6, and 1836-7, opposed as they 
were in all other points, agreed on the common ground 
of education, and vied only in the degree of benefit to be 
conferred. 

Respectfully submitted, 
THO, H. BURROWES, 
Superintendent Common Schools. 
SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
Harrisburg, Feb. 19, 1838. 





